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“FOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE? 
THE GREAT = LARGEST SALE | 


BLOOD es JAIXIAE S| OF ANY 


PURIFIER WORLD-FAMED MEDICINE 


RESTORER. | VE UPR iy a] | THE Wor. 


The Great Blood Purifier and Restorer. For Cleansing and Clearing the Blood 
from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended. 


For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Skin and Blood Diseases, and Sores of all kinds, it is a never-failing and 
permanent cure. 


It Cures Old Sores. It Cures Ulcers. It is the only real specific for 
Cures Sores on the Neck, Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Gout and Rheumatic Pains. 
Cures Scre Legs. Cures Glandular Swelii a. It removes the cause from the 
Cures Pimples on the Face. Clears the Blood from all Impure blood and bones. 


Cures Scurvy. matter, 
Cures Eczema. From whatever cause arising. 


As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, tlie Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value, 


: Important Advice to all. —Cleanse the vitiated blood whenever you find tts impurities bursting through the 
shin in pimples, eruptions, and sores; cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish in the veins ; cleanse it 
when it is foul—y. our fee lings wild tell you when, Keep your blood pure, and the health of the system will follow. 


Sold in Bottles 2s. gd. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity, r1s., sufficient 
to effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-standing cases. BY ALL CHEMISTS AND 
PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 33 or 
132 stamps by the Proprietors, THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUNTIES’ DRUG COMPANY, LINCOLN. 


TRADE MARK, “BLOOD MIXTURE.” 
Ask for CLARKE’S World-Famed BLOOD MIXTURE, and do not be persuaded to take an imitation. 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILES & OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 

N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street, late 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the 

hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 





























PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867. HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, 
VIENNA, 1873. 


BOOK BINDING, 


Artistic and Plain, by English and Foreign Workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 


OFFICE: 14, YORK STREET 
WORKS: 4 CATHERINE STREET | | COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, wW.c, 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy, 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 
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MOTTINGHAM HOUSE, 


MOTTINGHAM, NEAR ELTHAM, KENT, 
TEN MINUTES WALK FROM ELTHAM STATION. 
(Removed from Blenheim House, Lee.) 

The only Catholic Establishment for the Preparation of Candidates for the Examination 
for admission to the (1) RoyAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST; (2) RoyAL MILITARY 
ACADEMY, WooLwIcH; (3) THE EXAMINATIONS OF LIEUTENANTS OF MILITIA; (4) THE 

* INDIA Forest SERVICE; (5) DIFFERENT CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


PRINCIPAL . . REV. E. VON ORSBACH, F.R.G.S. 
Late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis. 


TUTORIAL STAFF: 

Higher Mathematics . ‘ 3 G. Merritt Reeves, Esq.,M.A.; 13th Wrangler, 

1873 ; late Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. E. Lang, Esq. 
Mathematics . R a E. Lang, Esq., and G. Donington, Esq. 
Classics: Latin and Greek. ° ° The Principal. 
English : Language and History . ° J. W. West, Esq., B.A. Oxon., sometime 

Scholar of Lincoln College. 

Political wees Constitutional wei: 

Law . ° 


French Language . ° 


A. Smith, Esq., B.A., Oxford. 

Mons. Ch. Guittonneau, Diplomé de I’Universite 
de France. 

German Language . The Principal. 

Sciences: Geology, Physics, & Chemistry Professor J. Morris. 

Geography: Physical and Political ‘ The Principal and Professor J. Morris. 

Tactics: Military Law . ‘ . : Major E. Lightfoot (late) Bengal Staff Corps. 

Drawing: Geometrical, Freehand, and 
Perspective. . ; . ° . 

Topography, Fortification, Civil and 
Military Engineering . : . ° J. A. Pease, Esq. 

Preliminary Subjects . ° ° The Principal and G. Donington, Fsq. 

Drill and Fencing . . . . F. Myers, Staff Instructor, R.M.A , Woolwich. 


His Lordship the Bishop faker has kindly granted the privilege of daily Mass in the house, 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 


J. A. Pease, Esq. 





A... D. 6. 


MOUNT ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 





Under Jesuit Fathers. 





1. It is one mile from the station of Eckington (Derbyshire), seven from 
Chesterfield, and nine from Sheffield. 
The Course of Studies is the usual complete one followed in Jesuit schools. 


3oys are prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations and for 
the London University Matriculation. 


3. The Terms are moderate. 


For further particulars apply to the Rector, Father Henry Parker, S.J. 
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ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE PROFESSIONS, 
For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 





AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORK. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS. 


Students prepared for Matriculation, Preliminaries, &c. 


Apply to the Very Rev. 
the Prior. 





CONVENT OF THE VISITATION, 
ROSELANDS, WALMER, KENT. 


Superior English Education. German and French always spoken. Taught by natives (not 


extras). All accomplishments taught. Extensive grounds. Excellent sea air. Most beneficial to 
delicate girls. 





Onder the Patronage of his Eminence the 
CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


Prize Medal, International Exhibition, 1862. 
Jurors’ Report : Wax and Church Candles—‘‘ Excellence of Quality.” 
In a letter addressed to FRANCIS TUCKER and CO. on the subject of 


WAX CANDLES WITH PLAITED WICKS, 


The late Cardinal Archbishop writes : 
‘*T have found them fully-equal to the recommendation which you give of them, and can sincerely, 
in my turn, recommend them to the Clergy for the use of the altar.” 
No. I quality, with Plaited Wicks (patented)... = ~3 28, 2d. per Ib. 
No. 2 a 


re - ar Ae as a es 
No. 


«+ (TS 10d, 
Prize Medal Quality, with Plaited Wicks (patented), 2s. 4d. per lb. ' 


VEGETABLE CANDLES FOR CHURCH USE. 
No. 1 quality 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
No. 2 quality cee “a Is. 2d, per Ib. 
No. 3 quality : . Is, Od. per Ib. 
Prize Medal quality, Is. 6d. per Ib. 
Discount,—2d. per lb. off Wax and 1d. per lb. off Vegetable Candles for payment within three 


months. Additional Discount.—Five per cent. for cash. A liberal allowance made for the ends 
and scrapings of candles. 


Pure Vegetable Oil, suitable for Sanctuary Lamps. 
PURE INCENSE, with ordinary care warranted to burn without flame, from Is. 6d. to 4s. 6d 
per lb. canister. 
INCENSE prepared from very Choice GUMS, 6s. to Ios. per Ib. 


Carriage now paid on Country orders of any amount to numerous Towns and their surrounding 
neighbourhoods. Full information on application. 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CQO., 
LIMITED, 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
MANUFACTORY—KENSINGTON, 
(Established 1730). 


The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Prize Medal (International 
Exhibition) Wax and Church Candles for the use of the Altar, 
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God Knowable and Known. By Rev. Maurice Ronavyng, S.]J., 
author of Religion and Science: their Union Historically Considered. 12mo, cloth, 
net, $1.25. 

The Blessed Ones of 1888. B. Clement Maria Hofbauer, 
C.SS.R.; B. Louis Marie Grignon de Montfort ; B. Brother Egidius Mary of St. Joseph ; 
B. Sister Josephine Mary of St. Agnes, O.S.A. Translated from the German by ELIZA 
A. DONNELLY. With a new portrait, from life, of B. Clement Maria Hofbauer, and three 
other full-page illustrations. 18mo, cloth, $0.50. 

Sermons, Moral and Dogmatic, on the Fifteen Mysteries of the 
Rosary. Translated from the German of Rev. MATTHEW JOSEPH FRINGs by J. R. 
ROBINSON. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.00. é 

Compendium Sacre Liturgiz Juxta Ritum Romanum una 
cum Appendice de Jure Ecclesiastico Particulari in America Foederata Sept. vigente scripsit 
P. INNOCENTIUS WAPELHORST, O.S.F., S. Theol. Lector, olim Rector Sem. Salesiani 
et S. Liturgize Professor. With Imprimatur of the Most Kev. Archbishops of St. Louis 
and New York. Second Edition, with Music. Crown 8vo, cloth, net, $2.50. 

The Bad Christian (Hunolt’s Sermons, Vols. III. and IV.) ; 
or, Sermons on the Seven Deadly Sins, and the different Sins against God and our 
Neighbour which flow therefrom. In seventy-six Sermons, adapted to all the Sundays 
and Holy-days of the Year. With a full Index of all the Sermons, and an Alphabetical 
Index of the Principal Subjects treated, and Copious Marginal Notes. By Rev. 
FRANCIS HUNOLT, S.J. Translated by Rev. J. ALLEN, D.D. Two vols. 
8vo cloth, net, $5.00. : > 

Elements of Ecclesiastical Law. By Rev. S. B. Smitrn, D.D. 
Vol. I. Ecclesiastical Persons. Sixth Edition. Vol. II. Ecclesiastical Trials. 
Completely revised. Vol. III. Ecclesiastical Punishments. Each volume, 8vo, cloth, 
net, $2.50; by mail, each extra, $0.30. 1 

St. Alphonsus’ Works. Centenary Edition. 

Vol. I. Preparation for Death. Vol. II. The Way of Salvation and of Per- 
fection. Vol. III. The Great Means of Salvation and of Perfection. Vol. IV. The 
Incarnation, Birth, and Infancy of Jesus Christ. Vol. V. The Passion and the 
Death of Jesus Christ. Vol. VI. The Holy Eucharist. Vols. VII. & VIII. Glories 
of Mary. Vol. 1X. Victories of the Martyrs; or, the Lives of the most celebrated 
Martyrs of the Church. Vols. X. & XI. The True Spouse of Jesus Christ. Each 


volume, 12mo, cloth, net, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY ALL CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See, 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND CHICAGO. 


Works by Father Humphrey, S.J. 


The Divine Teacher. A Letter toa Friend. With a Preface 
in reply to No. 3 of the English Church Defence Tracts, entitled Papal 
Infallibility. Fifth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Cheap edition, wrapper, and 
without the Preface, ts. 

Mary Magnifying God. May Sermons. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

The Written Word; or, Considerations on the Sacred 
Scriptures. 5s. 

Other Gospels; or, Lectures on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Galatians. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Mr. FitzJames Stephen and Cardinal Bellarmine. 1s. 

The Religious State. A Digest of the Doctrine of Suarez, con- 
tained in his Treatise, De Stath Religionis. Three vols. 8vo, 1,200 pp. £1 10s. 


The Bible and Belief. 2s. 6d. 
Christian Marriage. 2s. 
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ETUDES RELIGIEUSES 


PHILOSOPHIQUES, HISTORIQUES ET LITTERAIRES 


REVUE MENSUELLE 
PUBLIEE PAR DES 


Péres de la Compagnie de Jésus 
SIXIEME SERIE, A PARTIR DE JANVIER 1888 











Les Etudes religieuses, philosophiques, historiques et littéraires comptent plus d’un quart 
de siécle d’existence. Suspendues en 1880, dans des circonstances trop connues, elles reprennent 
leur publication réclamée par un grand nombre des anciens abonnés. 

L’abonnement est annuel ; il part du 15 janvier, du 15 mai ou du 15 septembre, dates corres- 
pondant au commencement des volumes. 

Un AN: France, 20 fr. — Union postale, 23 fr. 
: UN NUMERO: 2 FR. 
Adresser les mandats au nom de M,. REYAUX-BRAY, Editeur, rue Bonaparte, 82, a Paris. 
On s’abonne dés maintenant. 

Pour ce qui concerne la Rédaction et la Direction, sadresser au Directeur des Etudes 

religieuses, rue M/onsieur, 15, a Paris. 





THE 
‘6 
CATHOLIC HOUSEHOLD.” 
Under Special Apostolic Benediction of his Holiness, Pope Leo XIII. 


A Catholic Family Paper full of interesting News of 
the Catholic world. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE ONE PENNY 





Office: 16, New Inn Chambers, Strand, London, W.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD 


A Monthly Journal, published under Lpiscopal Sanction. 


PATRONIZED BY 
The Archbishops, Bishops, and Clergy of Ireland, Great Britain, United States, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, South and Western Africa, and circulating widely 
in Italy, France, Germany, and Spain. 


THE IRISH EccLESIASTICAL RECORD is a professional journal for English-speaking priests, 
Its pages are mainly devoted to the discussion of Theological, Philosophical, Liturgical, Rubrical 
and other questions that might be of use or interest to ecclesiastics, but contain also papers of a more 
general literary character. 

Roman and other Ecclesiastical Documents are regularly to be found in its pages, and new 
books, especially those of a religious nature, are reviewed each month. 


Rates of Subscription.—For the United Kingdom and all European countries in the Postal 
Union, 10s. per annum, fatd in advance, 12s. if not so paid. United States and Canada, 
2dollars 44cents, pazd in advance. For Australia and New Zealand, 17s. per annum, faid in advance. 





DUBLIN: BROWNE AND NOLAN, NASSAU STREET. 
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M. H. GILL AND SON’S LIST. 
A Selection of Popular National Airs. The words by THomas Moore, the 


Symphonies and Accompaniments by Sir JOHN STEPHENSON. 4to, cloth gilt extra, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 


St. Patrick: his Life, his heroic Virtues, his Labours, and the fruits of his 
Labours. By the Very Rev. Dean KINANE, P.P., V.G., Cashel. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 


Hopelessly Irish. By Jacop MitpMay. 12mo, ts. 
Lays of South Sligo. By JoHn O’Dowp. Cloth, Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


The Rival Claims of Catholicism and Protestantism. By Very Rev- 
THOMAS KELLY, P.P. 8vo, 6d. 














Manual of Universal Church History. By the Rev. Joun Atzoc, D.D. 
Translated from the last German Edition by Rev. Dr. PaBIscH and Rev. T, S. BYRNE, 
With Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Four Volumes, 8vo, cloth, 20s. 

The Catechism of Perseverance; or, an historical, dogmatical, moral, liturgical, 
apologetical, philosophical, and social exposition of Religion. By Monseigneur GAUME. 
Translated from the 1oth French Edition. New and cheaper Edition. Four Volumes, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 20s. 

Sacred Eloquence; or, the Theory and Practice of Preaching. By the Rev. T. 
J. Porrer. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

The Spoken Word; or, the Art of Extemporary Preaching, its Utility, its 
Danger, and its True Idea, with an easy and practical method for its attainment. By the 
Rev. T. J. Potter. New Edition. Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Handbook of the History of Philosophy. By Dr. ALserr Srockt. Part I. 
Pre-Scholastic Philosophy. Translated by the Rev. T. A. FinLay, M.A., Fellow of the 
Royal University of Ireland. 8yo, cloth, 6s. art //., completing the work, in the Press. 

The Douay Bible. With Notes and Comments. Edition published under the 
supervision of the late Right Rev. Dr. DENviR. Cloth, 3s.; roan, red edges, 6s, 6d. ; 
French morocco, 8s. 6d. ; calf, 12s. ; morocco, 14s. 

The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. ‘Translated 
from the Latin Vulgate. Large type edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

The Imitation of Christ. By THomas A’Kempis. New red-line Edition, with 
Reflections, specially translated from the French, at the ends of the chapters. 18mo, 
handsome cloth, 3s. 6d.; calf, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 8s. 

The Child: A valuable Work on Education. Authorized Translation. By the 
late Monseigneur DUPANLOUP. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Consoling Thoughts of St. Francis de Sales, gathered from his 
Writings, by the Rev, Pere HuGuET. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

The Lectures of a Certain Professor. By the Rev. JosepH FARRELL. 
Crown 8vo, handsome cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Rev. JosepH FARRELL. With an Appendix containing some of 
his speeches on Quasi-Religious Subjects. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

Cromwell in Ireland. A History of Cromwell’s Irish Campaign. By the Rev. 
ID. MureHy. With Map, Plans, and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. With Pianoforte accompaniments. Only cheap edition 
containing ALL the melodies. Small gto, 262 pages of music, cloth, extra gilt, 3s. 6d.3 
leather, extra gilt side and back, and gilt edges, 6s. 6d. Best morocco, extra gilt, 15s. 





Catholic Prayer Books, revised editions, in great variety of bindings. Also a large 
and varied Stock of Religious Articles, Vestments, Stations of the Cross, Beads, 
Scapulars, &c. 





*," Catalogues will be sent post free on application. 


M. H. GILL AND SON, 


Publishers, Booksellers, Printers, and Bookbinders, 


50, O'CONNELL STREET UPPER, DUBLIN. 
Telegraphic Address :—GILL, Dublin. 
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ST. MARY’S HOME, 


Newton Heath, Manchester. 


FOR EPILEPTIC PATIENTS, 


ALSO ACED, INFIRM, & AFFLICTED MEN, 
Who will find there a real Home. 





Five Minutes Walk from Newton Heath 
Railway Staticn. 


Conducted by the 
ALEXIAN BROTHERS. 


Under the Patronage of 
His LorpsHip THE Bishop oF SALroro, 
4 Who warmly approves and recommends the 
opening of the Home, and grants his blessing 
to all who help the Brothers in their under- 
taking. 





THE Buitpinc is altogether new, has light and airy rooms, perfectly dry, with good 
drainage, situated on a gravelly soil, unenclosed by buildings, while the Patients 
have a nice view in the surrounding walking grounds. The Medical Department is 
under the care of Dr. G. GornaLL. The Brothers, still labouring under the burden 
of the heavy debts and expenses arising from building and furnishing the Home, 
confidently rely on the humane and kind-hearted to aid them in this work of charity, 
which knows no distinction of class or creed ; the object of the devoted lives and 
labours of the community being simply the relief of their fellow creatures in infirmity 
and sickness. The Brothers heartily thank all those who have hitherto aided them, 
and trust that they will continue their charitable help. 


Terms for Admission are according to Arrangement. 








N.B.—All Communications to be addressed to 


Rev. BROTHER SUPERIOR, St. MARY’S HOME. 


‘TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE.” 
OFFICES : 
4, MONTGOMERY STREET, CARLOW, 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 


Candidates rapidly prepared for University, Intermediate, Civil Service, and 
other Examinations. 


“NOTES AND QUERIES” DEPARTMENT. 


Students and others wishing to have questions answered on French, German, Latin, 
Greek, Irish, Spanish, or Italian, should send same with a Fee of 1s. for each question, 
or §s. for six questions. 

MATHEMATICAL and SCIENCE QUESTIONS solved for a Fee of 6d. each, or 2s. 6d. 
for six questions. 

The solutions are supplied by a staff of First-Class Graduates Specialists, &c. 

All inquiries and instructions should contain Stamped Addressed Envelope. 

Apply to the SECRETARY, Examination Syndicate, the Academy, 4, Montgomery 
Street, Carlow. 
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Messrs. Burns and Oates’ New List. 
NEW _BOOKS. 


A New Volume of Miscellanies (being the Third), By his Eminence the 
CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. Cloth, 6s., or 18s. the set of three volumes. 

Characteristics from the Writings of Archbishop Ullathorne, together 
with a Bibliographical account of the Archbishop’s Works. By the Rev. M. F. GLANcEy, 
of St. Mary’s College, Oscott. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Holy See and the Wandering of the Nations. By T. W. Atizs, 
K.C.S.G. Demy 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. 

The Haydock Papers. A Glimpse into English Catholic life under the shade 
of persecution, and in the dawn of freedom. By JosepH GILLOw. Illustrated. In one 
volume. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

Spiritual Retreats. Notes of Meditations and Considerations given in the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton. By the Most Rev. GeorGE Porter, S.J., 
Archbishop of Bombay. A new and enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (To the 
Notes on three Retreats given in the first edition are now added the Notes on a fourth.) 

Works of St. Francis de Sales. Vol. IV. “Letters to persons in Religion.” 
Translated into English by the Rev. H. B. Mackey, O.S.B. With an Introductory 
Essay by the Bishop OF NEWPORT AND MENEVIA. Cloth, 6s. 

Mary of Nazareth. A Legendary Poem. In three Parts. By Sir Joun 
CROKER Barrow, Bart. Part I. Cloth, gilt, 2s. 





Immediately. 


Leaves from St. John Chrysostom. By Miss Attigs. 
Records of the English Catholics of 1715. Edited by JoHN Or LEBAR 


PayNE, M.A. With a complete index. Price to Subscribers, 10s. To Non-Subscribers, 
15s. Prospectuses on application. 


BOOKS FOR ADVENT. 
(List on application). 
TWO NEW TALE BOOKS. 


Aroer, the Story of a Vocation. By Avcusta TuHEoposiA Drang, 
authoress of ‘‘ Uriel, or the Chapel of the Angels,” &c. &c. Cloth gilt, 4s. 


Minnie Caldwell, and other Stories, for girls and for their elders. By the 
Rev. F. C. KotBe, D.D. Cloth gilt, 3s. 


List of Standard Tale Books, &c., suitable for Christmas presents, post free on application. 


READY IN CHRISTMAS WEEK. 
By Authority of the Cardinal Archbishop and Bishops of England and Wales. 

The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, and Almanac for 1889. 
Fifty-second annual publication. Directory, 1s. 6d., with Ordo, 2s. Ordo separately, 6d., 
interleaved, 9d. 

Now ready. 

The Catholic Penny Almanac for 1889. Compiled by the Editor of 
the Catholic Directory. 

The Catholic Almanac for 1889 according to the Jesuit Calendar. 


Price One Penny. 





Christmas, 1888. 
CRIB SETS, BAMBINOS, AND ANGELS. 


A very large selection of the best Models, in various sizes and groupings, decorated in the most 
artistic manner. _ Price list, photos, and full particulars sent on application. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, AND A GREAT VARIETY OF ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 








Burns and Oates (Limited), 28, Orchard Street, W., and 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 








Price One Penny each. 
A Christmas Story Book. Containing: 


Gertrude, or Christmas Eve. By Lady HERBERT. 
Christmas Day 1500 Years ago. 

Three Christmas Trees. 

A Story of Christmas. 

A Christmas Tree and its Fruit. By M.M. 


“ A Second Christmas Story Book. Containing: 
One Christmas Night. By Baroness PAULINE VON HUGEL.. 
Todo. 
A Legend of Christmas Eve. 


A Christmas Poetry Book. Containing: 


Aunt Mary’s Tree. A Mother’s Secret. A Christmas Carol. 

My Sister’s Sleep. Our Christmas Rose. The Norman Baron. 

The Legend of St. Wenceslas. As Joseph was a-walking. The Christmas Sheaf. 

The Shepherdess. On the Doorstep. Homeless. 

The Robin. A Christmas Mass in the Penal The Three Poor Shepherds. 
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Lhe Lessons of Instinct. 


Who taught the nations of the field and wood 

To shun their poison and to choose their food ? 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand, 

Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand ? 
Who made the spider parallels design, 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line ? 

Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 
Who calls the council, states the certain day, 


Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? 
(Essay on Man, iii.) 


MR. PoPE was, clearly, in no doubt as to the answer, when he 
framed his question in such terms as these. The Darwinian 
bard, supposing him to be evolved, will ask, not w/o but, what 
has ordered nature thus; and will call on science to reply that 
the blind selection of unconscious force has framed all laws we 
trace in nature’s course. What does Nature herself say? On 
which side does she give evidence? 

If through any of her phenomena she bears witness to a plan 
consciously designed for definite ends, her voice would appear to 
be most clear and emphatic through the phenomena of instinct. 
There we find abundant traces of a force acting with a purpose, 
which yet is not the purpose of the immediate agents: we find 
creatures obviously deficient in the very elements of that 
power, by which we have to solve every problem of our life, yet 
solving some determined problem, it may be of extraordinary 
intricacy, with a facile precision, to us wholly incomprehensible ; 
powerless to originate the least shred of fresh design, but striking 
out that which is native to them, with the unhesitating accuracy 
of a planet describing an ellipse. The force guiding such 
operations is what we describe as instinct. Round this term 
many controversies have raged, and rage still, and not least as 
to its definition. For present purposes it may be sufficiently 
described as a guiding light directed to a practical conclusion, 
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but not by means of premisses: telling the what, but not the 
why: guiding correctly, but not supplying the knowledge on 
which alone could a correct judgment rationally be based. 

That there is such a guide can hardly be denied. What 
man could do only with much elaborate training, animals do 
unhesitatingly and at once; and while it is simply out of the 
question to suppose that they have the conscious knowledge by 
which he would have to steer, they arrive at the goal by a 
straighter and surer path: 


Sure never to o’ershoot, but just to hit, 

While still too wide or short is human wit ; 
This, too, serves always ; Reason, never long ; 
One must go right ; the other may go wrong.! 


To give in illustration an oft-quoted example. Wasps of 
the genus called sphex lay up with their eggs a store of animal 
food for the benefit of their young when hatched. It is desirable, 
from their point of view, that the victim chosen for this unhappy 
function, should be rendered helpless, but at the same time not 
killed, that so the provisions may keep fresh. This is effected 
by stinging him in one or more nerve centres, thus paralyzing 
him for motion, but not immediately affecting his life. One 
species of sphex, for instance, preys upon crickets, in which 
three nerve centres have to be thus dealt with, to reach one of 
which the neck has to be stretched back, while the others are 
minute spots in other parts of the body. For a man to do this 
would require the nicest knowledge of anatomy. Yet the sphex 
performs the operation with unhesitating accuracy, and a young 
mother doing so for the first time cannot be guided by 
experience, while she certainly has not an elder instructor at her 
elbow. 

From examples such as this, which is but one out of many, 
it would seem, as I have said, to be quite clear, that the actions 
of animals exhibit a purpose, which is not their own. The 
wasp cannot deliberately intend to pierce a nerve she has 
never seen, and of the functions of which she has no knowledge ; 
but her action accurately serves to attain the end of propagating 
her race. For Darwinism, however, this is a matter of life and 
death: if there is purpose in Nature, it is all over with the 
supremacy of natural selection. It is not, therefore, to be 
supposed that the point will be tamely yielded, and as a matter 


1 Pope, Ess ry on Man, ii'g 
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of fact, great pains have been taken to show that purpose is not 
a necessary part of Nature’s machinery. _ 

It is contended that in this department also, as well as in 
bodily outfit, Natural Selection has been sufficient to produce 
and to perpetuate those habits which are beneficial to the race. 
As Mr. Darwin himself puts it, his restrained and scientific tone 
contrasting agreeably with that of many among his disciples: 
“Tt may not be a logical deduction, but to my imagination it is 
far more satisfactory to look at such instincts not as specially 
endowed or created instincts, but as small consequences of one 
general law, leading to the advancement of all organic beings, 
namely, multiply, vary, let the strongest live and the weakest die.” 

How this idea is worked out is not very easy to explain, for, 
with all desire to understand the expositions of its advocates, I 
have found them hard to grasp. I think, however, that the 
following is a fair description. 

Whatever in the way of instinct is beneficial to the race, 
enabling its representatives to survive in the struggle for 
existence, has been handed on, and developed in the handing, 
by the hereditary principle, from parents to offspring. Given 
that a beneficial habit was once acquired, there is no difficulty 
in its perpetuation. And just as sharper claws or a longer beak 
may have been produced by the survival of individuals whose 
organs chanced to vary in such direction, so the migratory 
instinct of the swallow, the architectural skill of the chaffinch, or 
the surgical accuracy of the sphex, may be accounted for. 

It is obvious that whatever truth be conceded to this state- 
ment of the matter, it does not take us very far on the road to 
an absolute explanation. Just as the Natural Selection theory 
requires life to begin with, and capability of variation to work 
upon, so this hypothesis by which instincts are to be explained, 
demands instinct to start with, and instinct, moreover, capable 
of development. It is of no avail putting an egg into an 
incubator, unless that egg contains a germ which the fitting 
conditions of ventilation, moisture, and warmth, will develope into 
a chick; nor can an instinct be hatched by any combination of 
circumstances, except from an instinctive principle. Yet on the 
origin of such principle Mr. Darwin emphatically assures us, he 
can throw no light. “I must premise, that I have nothing to 
do with the origin of the primary mental powers, any more than 
I have with that of life itself’? At this point therefore we are, 

1 Origin of Species, Pe 244. 2 Jlz/, p. 207. 
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on any theory, stopped short by a great gulf which our reasonings 
cannot pass and in our explanation of what seems mysterious 
we must perforce leave untouched the greatest mystery of all. 
This only is allowed us, striking the track on the verge of this 
infinite void to follow it through the fields of nature, and to 
search out the conclusion to which it leads. “We are con- 
cerned,” Mr. Darwin tells us, “only with the diversities of 
instinct and of the other mental qualities of animals within the 
same class.” 

Without at present stopping to examine this most important 
limitation of the field, let us see what there is left for us to ex- 
plore. Prescinding from the question of their origin, does Natural 
Selection sufficiently explain the production of such instincts as 
we find actually in operation? Can we suppose that the 
multiform habits we find among the brutes, have all been 
beaten out of the primordial instinctive germ by no agent of 
more directive tendency than the sledge-hammer of destructive 
forces? This question resolves itself into two. Is it conceiv- 
able that the habits now instinctive, originated in fortuitous 
acts;! acts which proving advantageous have, by Natural 
Selection been perpetuated as habits? In the next place, 
granting it possible that blind forces should have elaborated 
machinery so complicated as some habits exhibit, could those 
habits descend from one generation to another, unless there 
were in a creature’s very nature something inducing the descent ? 

Both these questions Darwinians answer in the affirmative. 
To employ again the example already brought, they say that 
the instinct of the sphex is sufficiently accounted for by the 
possibility that one of its ancestors had the luck to hit upon 
just the proper nerve to sting,’ thereby scoring a point in the 


1 Objection will probably be taken to this term fortuitous. It will be said that 
there is no such thing as chance; that if a stone cast at random hits a swallow, given 
the path of stone and bird, their impact is not fortuitous but necessary. Of course 
it is; but that does not eliminate the fortuitous coincidence of the paths, creating the 
necessity. Chance is the coincidence of independent phenomena: phenomena not 
co-ordinated to an end. The action of rain and frost, weathering the surface of a 
stone, must produce in it some shape or other ; but should a bust of Napoleon result, 
the /ikeness will be due to chance. If the phenomena of development and external 
force be not determined towards the survival of certain forms, their survival is 
fortuitous. If the phenomena be so determined then chance vanishes ; but so does, 
likewise, the Darwinian hypothesis. 

* There is indeed another explanation offered, that of ‘‘lapsed intelligence,” thus 
stated by Mr. Romanes (A/enfal Evolution in Animals, p. 301): ‘I can see no 
alternative but to conclude that these wasp-like animals owe their present instincts 
to the high intelligence of their ancestors, who found from experience the effects of 
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game of life; and that this act, grown into a habit, has been 
handed on by Natural Selection, improving as it went, to the 
sphex of to-day. 

Now it is quite evident that so far as the ultimate treatment 
of the matter is concerned this theory does not strictly touch 
the question of purpose at all. Purpose may well lie hid in that 
first embryo of instinct of which we have perforce to take no 
account, but in which so much was obviously contained. To 
say that we could find no working of purposive design in all 
after developments, would be only on a par with saying that we 
could find no vital principle in a tree but only in its roots. 
This is sufficiently obvious, yet it appears sometimes to be 
forgotten. It seems to be not unfrequently assumed, that 
granting the possibility of such habits having fortuitously 
originated, and having been handed down by descent, the whole 
question is solved. But surely not. Everything else being 
surrendered there remains that first spark of instinct with which 
we all must start, and that spark must be capable of develop- 
ment, or we none of us could proceed. This very capacity of 
development though it were only vaguely and equally in all direc- 
tions, would still be inexplicable without a design which its 
development should: accomplish. We do not therefore completely 
explain instinct by calling it inherited habit; it is not an 
explanation merely to give a thing a name. A habit, by its 
very essence, demands something whereof it may be a habit; it 
is of necessity a parasite, growing upon something else, and 
upon something else from which it can draw its vitality. Let all 
instinct now existent be inherited habit, that does not take away 
the need of a first instinct that was not a habit but was capable 
of forming habits. If there be not such an original to build 
habit upon, habit there could not be; we might as well expect 
to get fruit by grafting an apple upon a milestone. 

It is a still more obvious consideration that the number of 
instances in which instinct has been handed down, in form of 
habit, does not in the least impair the necessity of a basis 
wherefrom. the first impulse might start. Archimedes might 
have moved the world could he but have found a fulcrum, and 
Nature’s machinery, however complex it be, and however 
remote its ramifications, must, no less than his, depend for its 


stinging thus, and consequently practised the art of stinging till it became an instinct.” 
In spite, however, of the high scientific authority of its advocates it will seem to most 
readers that such a theory does not demand to be seriously discussed. 
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power of doing work upon the basis, whereby it is upheld. 
Once get habit solidly mounted and no doubt it may 
transmit its force, but being habit it cannot be its own 
foundation. 

Thus much premised let us explore the narrower territory 
in which Darwinism claims to reign. And first we have to 
inquire whether it be a tenable hypothesis that the instinctive 
habits, which we witness amongst the brutes, had their origin in 
what we describe as fortuitous acts. On this question there is 
no need to dwell at much length. Darwinians assert that this 
hypothesis is conceivable. Let us take a few instances, and 
ask ourselves to conceive it. 

Without again recounting the story of the sphex we may 
refer to it once more in this connexion. The instinct here 
manifested is by no means without a parallel, it is not even 
the most wonderful of its kind. Another species of the 
same genus uses caterpillars instead of crickets, and to 
paralyze them from six to nine stings are needed, one between 
each of the segments of the body, the brain being also 
partially crushed by a bite with the mandibles. Another species 
of wasp, ¢achytes, uses grasshoppers in a similar fashion, and 
to reach the desired nerve has to bend forward the victim’s 
head and bite through a membrane, but if grasshoppers fail it 
will take a caterpillar. The ampulex prefers cockroaches, but 
will make a shift with other insects: the stethorectus chooses 
spiders by preference, even the huge bird-spider which devours 
humming-birds, but can do with grasshoppers and caterpillars. 
An instinct fundamentally the same is occasionally found in 
animals altogether different. Thus there have been found in 
a polecat’s nest as many as forty frogs and toads, all alive and 
able to sprawl helplessly, but each bitten accurately through 
the brain so as to incapacitate them for locomotion.! The devices 
of the wasps I have mentioned are paralleled by those insects 
on which they practise. Thus a spider in whose web a beetle 
had been entangled, and who was in trouble with so boisterous 
and unruly a prey, has been observed to bite through one of the 
fore-legs, the beetle then bending its head to soothe the injured 
limb, the spider quickly passed a thread round the head, and 
bound it down in a position that made further struggle hopeless. 
Insects that live in community, as bees, wasps, and ants, need 


1 Magazine of Natural History, vol. vi. p. 206. Quoted by Mivart, Lessons 
from Nature. 
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the most complicated machinery of instinct, that their polity 
should stand. The individual members must be willing not 
only to work, but to work for others, and not for themselves, 
and they must be respectively ready for the diverse functions 
assigned to them. To quote Réaumur, “ Hardly are all the 
parts of the young bee dried, hardly are its wings in a state to 
be moved, than it knows all it will have to do for the rest of its 
life. It seems to know that it is born for society. Like the 
others it leaves the common habitation, and goes in search of 
flowers. It goes to them alone, and is not embarrassed to find 
its way back to the hive. If it goes to draw honey, it is less to 
feed: itself than to commence its labours for the common weal, 
for, from its first journey, it sometimes makes a collection of 
wax. M.Maraldi assures us ‘that he has seen bees return to 
the hive loaded with large balls of this substance the same day 
they were born.’”! To estimate the practical skill which a wax- 
worker bee requires we must remember that the form of his cell 
is exactly what it should be, to give a maximum of strength and 
capacity with a minimum of material, and that to calculate this 
form mathematicians have to propose to themselves the follow- 
ing problem: “To find the construction of a hexagonal prism 
terminated by a pyramid composed of three equal and similar 
rhombs, such that the solid may be made of the least quantity of 
materials.”? This problem resolves itself into another, namely, 
what should be the angles of the rhomb that cut the hexagonal 
prism, so as to form with it the figure of least possible surface. 
The value of the angles as found by the bees, and correctly 
found, are 109° 28’ and 70° 32’. Also the working bee must 
have the power, by whatever process acquired, of striking 
perfect circles from centres, the distance of which from each 
other must be accurately adjusted, and the centre of the circle 
drawn on one side of the comb must be equidistant from the 
centres of the three adjacent circles on the other side: a 
problem which man would find not altogether easy, even though 
armed with compasses and rule. It has been confidently argued, 
against the obvious inference to be drawn from these facts, 
that the form and arrangement of the bees’ cells naturally 


1 Réaumur, Hist. des Jnsectes, t. v. mem. xi. 
2 The problem was proposed in this form by Réaumur to Konig, who calculated 
the angles as 109° 26’ and 70° 34’. Further calculation has shown that the trifling 
error was on the side of the mathematician, or rather of the table of logarithms he 
used. See the Encyclopedia Britannica (last. Edition), article ‘‘ Bees.” 
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result from the manner in which they set about their work- 
But the answer is obvious ; how did they learn so to set about 
it? On the whole it is not, I think, an unfair statement of the 
case, that, either a most delicate mathematical problem is solved 
by every bee which makes a cell, or the problem has been 
solved, once for all, for every bee before it was born. 

Bees and wasps perform from their own resources the various 
operations necessary for the public weal, wax-working, honey- 
storing, cell-construction, and nursing of the larve. It is not 
so with all social insects. Some ants have another instinct 
that prompts them to engage in the slave-trade. One of our 
English species (Formica sanguinea) does this at the expense 
of another (Formica fusca). The slaves, as Mr. Darwin tells us, 
“habitually work with their masters in making the nest, and 
they alone open and close the doors in the morning and 
evening.” They also search for aphides. A continental ant 
(Formica rufescens) which likewise makes slaves, has lost all 
power of any work except slave making. The males and 
females of this species do no work at all; the neuters, or 
workers, though most energetic and courageous in capturing 
slaves, do nothing else. The slaves have to make the cells, 
tend the larve, feed their masters, and, in case of migration, 
also to carry them. The slave ants are thus possessed of an 
instinct altogether unselfish, one, moreover, which does not 
in any way tend to the good of their own kind, for it is most 
noteworthy that the slaves are all neuters, which can do nothing 
to hand down instinct of any sort: while the dusky race, 
of which slaves are made, show their sense of the blessings 
of slavery by fierce battles to avoid it, when a party comes 
marauding. 

Creatures such as insects are in some respects the best in 
which to study instinct, as in them we find it most remote from 
reason. While such animals are obviously incapable of framing 
a judgment, their operations yet exhibit a minute accuracy 
which we do not meet elsewhere. We find examples, however, 
of much the same import, among brutes of higher development. 
The architectural work of the bee may to some extent be 
matched by that of the much-abused mole. This underground 
engineer has played a part in English history, and for his share 
in bringing about the death of Dutch William he used to be 
toasted by Jacobites as “the little gentleman in black velvet.” 
This, however, is not his earthwork’s only claim to admiration. 
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Though endowed with eyes so imperfectly developed as to 
make it doubtful whether he can really see, and though his 
whole life is spent in laborious search for food, a fast of six 
hours being said to be fatal, this animal exhibits in its 
engineering operations the most consummate skill. In the 
centre of his estate, for each mole claims a certain district 
as his own, he constructs his fortress, thus described by Mr. Bell: 
“The fortress is formed under a large hillock. It contains 
a circular gallery within the base, which communicates with 
a smaller one above by five nearly equi-distant passages ; and 
the domicile or chamber is placed within the lower and beneath 
the upper circular gallery, to which it has access by three 
similar passages. From the chamber extends another road, 
the direction of which is at first downwards for several inches; 
it then rises to open into the high road of the encampment. 
From the external circular gallery open about nine other 
passages, the orifices of which are never found opposite to those 
which connect the inner and upper gallery; these extend to 
a greater or less distance, and return into the high road at 
various distances from the fortress.” Thus the chamber com- 
municates downwards directly with the higher road and upwards 
with the upper gallery, which again communicates by five 
passages with the lower, and this again with the road by no 
less than nine, affording an elaborate system of escape. The 
high road, so often mentioned, extends from the fortress to the 
extremity of the domain, and from it run on each side the 
alleys which lead to the hunting-ground. The architectural 
craft of the beaver has been so often described that I need do 
no more than allude to it in this connexion. 

An instinct of quite another kind, but in which it is equally 
difficult to trace a fortuitous origin, is that exhibited by the 
wild duck in her efforts to decoy an intruder from her young. 
So well is the game played as to deceive a person who is 
familiar with it in books. An angler, for instance, is wading 
up stream among the hills, when suddenly, as he turns a corner, 
out flops from under his feet a duck, one wing dragging helpless, 
while she impotently beats the water with the other. If young 
and inexperienced, he will be sure, unthinkingly, to make a dash 
at the bird which, flapping and quacking, just out of his reach, 
leads him floundering on, and water-logging his water-proofs, 
only to find her presently, on a sudden, recover her powers 

1 British Quadrupeds, p. 93. 
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and be off: while, if he had waited quietly, and looked about 
him, he would have seen a brood of ducklings paddling in all 
directions to seek for cover. “Is it conceivable,” asks Mr. 
Mivart, “that such an act was first done by pure accident, 
so that the descendants of the first duck which so acted, 
having inherited the tendency, have alone been selected and 
preserved ?”! 

This supposition appears, if possible, yet more improbable, 
when we find different species of birds adepts in acting the 
same part. Partridges will constantly tumble along as if with 
a broken’ wing, when their covey is in danger. I have seen 
a willow-wren delude, in this manner, that most dangerous of 
animals, a school boy, leading him thirty yards from her nest, 
and then quietly popping over the neighbouring hedge. This 
very season the same trick has been tried, within my knowledge, 
by a reed-bunting. Are we to believe that these birds, and others, 
have all independently struck out, by accident, this histrionic 
talent? The dramatic touches thrown in, according to cir- 
cumstances, are in the highest style of art. Walking into the 
midst of a brood of partridges suddenly, with a dog, I have seen 
both old birds, in face of so imminent a danger, tumble demonstra- 
tively about, screaming as if in severe pain. That a partridge 
will go through the performance of dying is attested by Mr. 
Harrison Weir, the well-known artist: “A little way in front 
a partridge was struggling on the ground, sometimes on her 
back, then rolling over and over, till, after one or two apparently 
exhaustive efforts, she fell, and lay as if dead.”* The whole 
thing being a deliberate imposture. Father Robert Ross, S.J., 
gives me the following description of what he himself wit- 
nessed, in former days, on the part of a Norwegian ptarmigan, 
or ryper: “I was after deer on one of the shoulders of 
Snaehatten, when I put up a fewryper. Their flight attracted 
the attention of an eagle, who immediately swooped down 
in pursuit. One of the birds pursued turned sharp round 
towards me, the eagle close after it, and dashed itself in among 
the rocks within twenty yards from where I stood. The eagle 
could not get into the crevice, but by the flapping of its wings, 
and general features, could, I thought, just reach the bird with 
its talons, and was tearing it to pieces. I did not wish to shoot 
the eagle, for fear of frightening the deer, but was anxious to 
get the ryper as an addition to my larder. Accordingly, with 

1 Tablet, May 26, 1888. 2 Bird Stories, p. 21. 
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my stalker, I made a rush and frightened the eagle off, and on 
reaching the spot we found the ryper lying, as we thought, 
dead, with a handful of its feathers around. The Norwegian 
thought I had better tap it hard on the head with his stick, 
before he put in his hand. to reach it, but thinking it quite 
dead I gave the bird only two slight taps, one on the head 
and the other on the body, just enough to convince the man, 
as I was convinced, that the ryper had given its last kick. 
The bird all this time never moved, but the instant the stalker, 
put in his hand to bag it, there was a sudden quick flutter, 
and the next instant out rushed the ryper through another 
crevice, as strong and well as ever.” 

Sundry insects will likewise sham death, to escape threatened 
danger. But it is evident, as we see in the above case, that 
unless the deception were quite perfect, such a proceeding 
would only ensure destruction by awaiting it. But on the 
Natural Selection theory the imitation must have been very 
far from perfect to begin with. 

The instincts called into play by birds in defence of their 
young, where a species has not strength sufficient to show fight, 
are often pervaded by the same idea, though it takes a different 
form. Approach a blackcap’s nest too closely, and down come 
the old birds, within arms’ length, amongst the leaves around, 
rustling and chattering, so that you cannot but attend to them, 
and perhaps fancy you can catch them, while meantime, amid 
all their antics, they contrive to have some foliage ever between 
your eye and them, making it difficult even to get a full view. 
On the other hand, just as some tribes of birds have a style 
of plumage distinctively their own, so their conduct in such 
circumstances reveals a character equally distinct. The titmice, 
amongst the smallest of our birds, will defy an intruder with 
a recklessness that has in it an element of the ludicrous. 
Nothing will induce a sitting bird to come off her eggs. A 
lighted match may be introduced into the hole where they lie, 
and the mother will only peck at the flame. I have known an 
instance where a collector, wishing for a tomtit’s egg, and utterly 
unable to persuade the parent to evacuate the position, fished 
her out with a spoon, but before he could get his limed stick 
ready to procure the egg, she was in again. 

An animal, moreover, sometimes exhibits an instinct in 
particular circumstances, to which nothing can lead up. Take 
for example the case of the ringdove, witnessed by Waterton,' 
1 Essays: the Ringdove. 
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which elected to build in a tree already occupied by that 
depredator of nests,a magpie. The pigeon’s eggs and young 
escaped untouched, and, as the great naturalist remarks, the 
bird somehow instinctively knew that it would be so, for she 
settled there with the danger staring her in the face. 

Of the bringing of examples there threatens to be no end, 
so I shall limit myself to one more. The cuckoo, as every one 
knows, lays her eggs in the nests of other birds. This instinct 
is a very singular one, and it is hard to see how, on Darwinian 
principles, it could have originated. Mr. Darwin tells us,’ “It 
is now commonly admitted, that the more immediate and final? 
cause of the cuckoo’s instinct, is that she lays her eggs, not 
daily, but at intervals of two or three days, so that if she were 
to make her own nest, and sit upon her own eggs, those first 
laid would have to be left for some time unincubated, or there 
would be eggs and young birds of different ages in the same 
nest. If this were the case, the process of laying and hatching 
might be inconveniently long, more especially as she has to 
migrate at a very early period; and the first hatched young 
would probably have to be fed by the male alone.” 

It is hard to see how this reasoning should on its own merits 
gain common acceptance. Other birds, owls for instance, lay 
their eggs at intervals, as long, or longer, and the owlets first 
hatched help to hatch the other eggs ; so that we find in an owl’s 
nest “eggs and young birds of very different ages.” Again, the 
cuckoo’s stay with us is not so very much briefer than that of the 
swallow, which yet contrives to rear two broods or perhaps more. 
That the cuckoo could easily acquire the habit of staying a little 
longer is evidenced by the fact that young birds linger not 
uncommonly till September. 

But supposing that all the circumstances enumerated rendered 
it hard for the cuckoo to make its family arrangements: what 
then? The natural consequence should be that the cuckoo race 
would perish, too heavily handicapped to struggle for survival. 
How could its weaknesses in this regard have suggested their 
own remedy? Here there is no question of a series of acts 
graduated towards the completed habit. Either an egg was laid ° 
inside another nest or outside. No egg laid outside would 
benefit the bird at all. . An egg laid inside requires the instinct 
which it is supposed to originate. 


1 Origin of Spectes, p. 216. 
2 The term final cause is, of course, not used here in its shileenaiitest sense, 
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Good observers, moreover, are of opinion that the cuckoo lays 
her eggs on the ground, and then taking them in her mouth, so 
introduces them into the selected nursery. This, if a fact, makes 
the economy of the cuckoo more singular, and distinguishes it 
more sharply from that of other birds. It would appear, besides, 
that the parent can, in the interests of its offspring, take account 
of circumstances. It is no hard matter for the young cuckoo to 
obtain sole possession of a hedge-sparrow’s or pipit’s nest, and a 
monopoly of the food supply to feed its greater bulk. It might 
not be so plain sailing for it amid a brood of blackbirds. It is 
accordingly a significant circumstance to find, as was found this 
spring, all the blackbirds’ eggs pierced so as to prevent them from 
hatching. 

Another strange feature in the history of this remarkable bird, 
is the fascination it exercises upon its adopted parents. These 
seem to develope a passion for its welfare more intense than in 
the case of their own offspring. Not only will they go on feeding 
it, when it is so much larger than themselves, that they have to 
get on its back to reach its mouth, but if their bantling happens 
to be taken from them. they will follow the robber to a great 
distance, crying piteously. Nothing is more ridiculous than to 
see a meadow pipit laboriously endeavouring to keep up with a 
young cuckoo, who having great power of wing which he has 
not yet learned fully to control, goes ducking and dipping through 
the air, like a kite escaped from its string. Nay, according to Mr. 
Harrison Weir, this fascination is not confined to the foster 
parents. In the case of a young cuckoo, which he watched, not 
only did the hedge-sparrows responsible for it attend to its re- 
quirements, but a greenfinch, which had nothing to do with the 
business, came to help them. He tells us that in another case, 
when a young cuckoo was hung up in a garden in a parrot cage, 
two wrens, which were building near, came, and, getting through 
the bars, commenced to feed him: being presently joined in the 
office by a pair of hedge-sparrows. Even when they had finished 
their own nest, one of the wrens continued to feed the young 
monster. Such an instinct can clearly do nothing to serve the 
fortunes of the race which exhibits it, for the young cuckoo com- 
mences his career by the destruction of the young birds in the 
nest he occupies: being therefore taken by the greatest of 
observers as the type of a thankless usurper’s treatment of his 
dupes ; 

1 Bird Stories, p. 1» 
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And being fed by us, you used us so, 
As that ungentle gull the cuckoo’s bird, 

Useth the sparrow : did oppress our nest : 

Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk, 

That even our love durst not come near your sight. 


Now, leaving the question of their origin, we have to examine 
the other question as to the transmission of instincts. Is it con- 
ceivable that they should descend from one generation to another 
unless there were in the creature’s nature something tending to 
induce the descent? Can that something be anything but the 
machinery of purpose to secure an end? 

Some of the examples already cited, under the first head of 
our inquiry, will serve to introduce us to the second. Most re- 
markable of these is the care of neuter insects, which, doing 
nothing to propagate their race, can do nothing to transmit 
instinct or anything else. Yet these neuters do all the work of 
the community, and require the most complicated instincts to do 
it. To fit them for their object, even their bodily form has often 
to be entirely different from that of the males and females, and 
in some species the neuters destined for different branches of 
work differ entirely from one another: thus in one kind of ant 
there are working neuters and soldier neuters, with jaws and 
instincts extraordinarily different; and in another kind, the 
workers of one caste, and one alone, have a wonderful sort of 
shield on their heads, the use of which, it may be observed, is 
quite unknown. Yet these neuters are the offsprings of males 
and females, none of whom, and none of whose ancestors, ever 
did a stroke of work in their lives. How then can their instinct, 
or its instruments, have possibly been developed by natural 
selection only? Mr. Darwin is, of course, too acute not to see 
the difficulty, and too honest to dissimulate it. He calls it the 
most formidable he has to meet, but proceeds to meet it by an 
elaborate explanation. Selection, he says, may be applied not 
to the individual only, but to the race, in order to gain the 
required end. The good of the race requiring the production of 
neuters, thus variously modified in form and instinct, those fertile 
instincts may alone survive which tend to produce neuters so 
modified : and thus may natural selection suffice for the produc- 
tion. The realms of imagination are, no doubt, infinite, and 
within their sphere such ramifications of fortuity are perhaps 
conceivable: but have we not reached the bursting strain of 
improbability ? That direct descent should develope the 
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geometrical instinct of the working bee is hard enough to 
believe, but here the difficulty is raised to the square. And even 
if the sum of improbabilities thus piled up be not overwhelming, 
still the explanation so suggested does not avail so much as to 
touch the case of slave ants. They exhibit an instinct beneficial, 
not to their own race, but to another: and their own race, as we 
have seen, has an instinct that prompts it to fight against slavery. 
Here, then, we are clearly beyond the sphere of possibility itself, 
and I cannot see how in this case, at any rate, the Darwinian ex- 
planation is even “to the imagination far more satisfactory.” 

The case of neuter insects would then seem to be final, as 
against the theory, but there are many others, which to some 
minds at least, will appear equally conclusive. Such, for 
example, are the actions performed by many animals and by 
many human infants, absolutely without instruction or previously 
acquired knowledge. We know from the experience of our own 
minds that our reason is not self-sufficient, that it requires a 
premiss on which to build a conclusion, and can judge how to 
act, only by drawing upon the teachings of authority or of 
experience. We all know how to proceed to eat our dinner, but 
we do not know how we learnt to take our first sustenance. 
What taught us that the lips and not the hands were the proper 
organs to employ? Obviously not reason, which would have 
been utterly powerless in such a case. Yet there was a guide 
which directed us, and directed us rightly, the voice of instinct. 

This, Mr. Wallace! seems inclined to deny, on the ground 
that “this is one of the szmple acts depending on organization.” 
Most unquestionably ; but instinct is precisely a part of the 
organization, and for animals the most essential part of all. Nor, 
as we have seen, can it be explained away, by calling it inherited 
habit, for that by its very idea requires an instinctive principle 
which is not habit. 

In such a case as this, we are therefore in presence of instinct 
utterly divorced from those conditions in which knowledge can 
be imparted. Yet how much do creatures in such circumstances 
practically understand. The chicken will chip the shell, which 
to animals stronger and more experienced than itself would be a 
hopeless dungeon. Emerged from the shell, it knows how to 
peck and run. I think it is White, of Selborne, who says that if 
held up to a window it will eagerly devour flies, but refuse a 
wasp. That young ducks will také to the water, in spite of all 

1 On Natural Selection, p. 206. 
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teaching, many a perturbed foster-mother of a hen can witness. 
Young cocks will spar, before their spurs are grown; and young 
adders raise themselves to strike, when, as yet, they have no 
fangs. A young water-ousel taken from the nest and brought to 
the water will dive and find hiding-places to crouch in, as though 
familiar with the work. Young gold-crests, frightened suddenly 
from the nest they have never yet left, will show themselves 
equally at home amongst the foliage of a fir-tree, fluttering from 
twig to twig, and running along branches with extreme dexterity. 
As the dipper in the water and the gold crest among the firs, so 
the young swallow finds himself at home in the air. Only two 
days ago an experience to this effect befell me with a house- 
martin. A nest with young ones, being found in the first week 
of October, I observed it daily to see whether, as in some cases, 
the migratory instinct would overcome the parental, and induce 
the old birds to abandon their brood to their fate.’ On the 8th 
of the month the young were still in the nest, two of them per- 
petually having their heads at the door, and the old birds were 
assiduously feeding them. On the oth there was no trace of 
birds, either in the air or at the door, but something could be 
seen moving inside. This, on examination, proved to be a 
solitary young one, crouching forlorn upon the floor. It was 
brought down and given the chance to fly, when, like the young 
bee described by Réaumur, it knew all about it, going off as 
though it had done nothing else all its life, soaring and circling 
high in the air, and apparently hawking after insects. I watched 
it for about a quarter of an hour, and left it so occupied. 

If with Mr. Wallace we define instinct to be “ the performance 
by an animal of complex acts, absolutely without instruction or 
previously acquired knowledge,” cases like this would certainly 
appear to be included. There are, however, acts still more com- 
plex, which seem equally instinctive : so complex as to preclude 
the idea that they can be governed by anything but an inbred 
guiding power, a part of the creature’s self. To this Mr. Wallace 
appears to demur. He inclines to believe that even the song of 


1 While observing the nest, I remarked that though the young birds appeared to 
fight selfishly for the foremost place at the door, to secure food, yet just before a visit 
of the parent, one that held the position, who had been fed on the previous visit, drew 
suddenly back and another came forward. This looked very like another case of 
self-denying instinct. Were there not some such provision, a weak nestling might 
easily be starved in the background, as the parents stay but a moment at the opening, 
and feed the bird before them. 

* Natural Selection, p. 204. 
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birds and the construction of their nests, are not instinctive to 
them, but learnt by experience. As to the nests, he holds that 
we shall have no satisfactory evidence of instinct till eggs shall 
have been hatched by steam and the young birds placed ina 
covered garden, with plenty of building materials, to see what 
kind of nest they will construct. I do not know that this experi- 
ment has been tried,’ but naturalists of an experimental turn, 
have often put the eggs of one bird in the nest of another. Thus 
Waterton writes to Mr. Ord, July 4, 1833: “This season I 
have made jackdaws hatch magpies, and magpies jackdaws ; 
carrion crows have brought up rooks, and rooks carrion crows. 
It is quite laughable to see a brood of young jackdaws following 
an old magpie, and wice versa.” Does any one for a moment 
suppose that when mature these birds would not instinctively 
know their own kind, and next season build their nest after its 
fashion, though, in the case, for instance, of the jackdaw and 
magpie, totally different from that in which they have been 
reared ? 

It must also be allowed that even supposing a young bird to 
occupy his leisure with inspection of the domicile in which he 
lies, he will need something very like instinct, and plenty of it, to 
compose a similar one, when his own time comes. Mr. Wallace? 
implies that the instinctive character of birds’ architecture is dis- 
credited by the observation that they severally employ the 
materials that naturally lie in their way : thus the thicket-dwell- 
ing wren uses moss; kingfishers, fish bones ; carrion crows, fur 
or wool; the earth-grubbing rook, fibrous roots; and the pool- 
haunting swallow, mud and clay. But is this quite a fair account 
of the matter? To say nothing of the tailor birds and weaver 
birds of other climes, we find most remarkable instances amongst 
our own species, of materials both carefully chosen and artistically 
used. The bottle-tit, besides moss for the walls of his structure, 
and feathers for the lining, weaves the whole together with fine 
threads of wool, felts the dome, and makes it rain-proof, with 
moss and lichens, wool, and the web of spiders’ eggs ; and coats 
the outer surface with white lichen so as to resemble tree bark. 
The gold crest hangs his nest, of moss lichen and wool, from the 
boughs of a fir-tree, in such a manner as to be partially suspended 


1 Since writing the above, I have been informed that bird-fanciers are in the 
habit of substituting an artificial nest for that built by canaries ; and that the young 
so reared nevertheless build after the manner of their species. 

2 Natural Selection, p. 216. 
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from one and supported by another. The chaffinch uses spiders’ 
webs to produce what Waterton calls his paragon of perfection. 
The thrush manufactures a varnish of mud or cow-dung and 
rotten wood, wherewith to line his nest, and the arboreal nuthatch 
plasters up the approach to his, except one opening, very neatly, 
with clay. 

As to song, Mr. Wallace tells us that linnets, educated in 
captivity under larks, and goldfinches under wrens, learn the notes 
of their instructors instead of their own. But captivity, as is 
well known, alters habits in an extraordinary degree ; though 
even in captivity a young skylark, without any instruction at all, 
will acquire his native song. But in a wild state, is it probable 
that Waterton’s young jackdaws learnt to chatter like magpies, 
or his magpies to yelp like jackdaws? If we were, on a large 
scale, to interchange the eggs of blackbirds and thrushes, or of 
nightingales and whitethroats, should we expect any notable 
results to be apparent in the minstrelsy of the district? One 
argument to the contrary nature has exhibited in the cuckoo, 
which reared in the society of strangers, and with their notes in 
his ear, yet sticks unfalteringly to the tune, which only by instinct 
can he recognize for his own. 

None of these instances, however, brings such weighty testi- 
mony to bear upon the matter, as do the phenomena of migra- 
tion. These have ever been a marvel to the mind of man, and, 
to explain the mystery they offer, he has been prompt to believe 
that if the stork knoweth his way in the air, and the turtle, 
and swallow, and crane, the time of their coming, it has 
been because they are in the leading-strings of a power he 
cannot see. 

The broader features of these phenomena are known to every- 
body. We are all aware that the swallow and the nightingale, 
the cuckoo and the corncrake, come to us in spring and leave us 
in autumn, and that the woodcock, the snow-bunting, and the 
fieldfare reverse the process, coming for the winter months and 
wandering away to northern lands to breed. The journeys they 
undertake, in their oft-repeated change of quarters, are prodigious. 
The stork, who spends his summer season in close acquaintance 
with civilized men, his nest erected on the housetop of a Dutch 
or German village, is to be found in winter by the great African 
lakes, amid crocodiles and hippopotami; the warblers travel to 
and fro between our woodlands and Morocco, or Asia Minor, 
while our wild ducks and fieldfares betake themselves for the 
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nesting time to Lapland or Siberia, even within the Arctic circle. 
Why our summer visitors should ever come to us, or our winter 
visitors ever depart, we cannot tell. It is not food, it is not 
warmth, we know not what it is, that they gain by the exchange. 
Yet year after year they unhesitatingly embark on the voyage, 
which we cannot understand how some of them accomplish. 
The corncrake, during his stay with us, seems hardly able to fly 
the length of a field; how does he ever get across the seas ? 
How do the tiny gold-crests, five full-grown specimens of whom 
weigh less than an ounce, come, earning their title of the 
woodcock’s pilots, across the German Ocean? What prompts 
them to start on such an enterprise? and what teaches them 
to know how to set about it? Yet this is not all the 
wonder. Recent observation has established the fact that 
the routes followed in migration are well defined, the sea 
voyage being by no means reduced to a minimum.' Whence 
comes the knowledge which makes it possible to steer such a 
course ?? 

It has been attempted to maintain that here too, as well as 
in music and architecture, the experience of the old is communi- 
cated to the young, and that it is a matter, accordingly, not of 
instinct, but of education. The teachings of observation, 
however, are all the other way. In the first place, to say that 


1 We are told that these routes follow the lines of least depth of water, and it is 
inferred, that the birds having grown accustomed to these lines, while they were dry 
land, have been unable to forget them ever since. Of course, if the fact be correctly 
established it must be accepted; but otherwise grave and obvious objections present 
themselves. In flying over land, the birds, I believe, follow the river basins, the 
valleys, not the hills. The track of what once were hills, the shallower waters, 
cannot therefore be the oldest memory of the race. If that older memory has been 
supplanted by a newer, why not that again by a third? It would seem that it should 
have been so most emphatically on principles of natural selection. Enormous 
numbers of birds perish in the sea passage. Tens of thousands, we are told by 
Dr. Robert Brown, are drowned yearly. Here is a case where natural selection 
should work at high pressure. Birds accidentally taking a shorter route should have 
been so favoured in the struggle for existence as, by this time, to have produced a 
race following a mathematical straight line betwixt the nearest points, from shore to 
shore. 

2 An extraordinary explanation has been imagined by an observer quoted by 
Mr. Romanes. He is of opinion that birds always start their migration when the 
wind is from the south, and that the instinct is fully accounted for by the pleasurable 
sensation they experience in flying against the warm breeze. This appears to be an 
excellent example of the theoretical manufacture of facts. On the gth of October, 
when the martins before mentioned took their departure, the wind was all day 
N.N.E., except for a short period when it got roiind to N.N.W., as shown by its 
self-registration in our Observatory. 
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any bird, old or young, has the minute geographical memory 
which would be required to steer by between Lancashire and 
Morocco, seems no more in accordance with what we know of 
them, than to say that worms have a sense of humour. What 
possible coordinates would serve them when out of sight of land, 
over the tracts of the unfruitful sea? Migration moreover is 
performed more by night than by day, and to judge by the mad 
way in which the birds then dash up against lighthouses, it 
would seem as though they were hurried irresistibly on with far 
less power of self-control than they ordinarily exhibit, as 
young salmon confined in a pond will throw themselves on the 
bank when the season for going to the sea arrives. For it must 
be remembered that birds are not the only migrants: the 
wanderings of the herring and the salmon are still more extraor- 
dinary, and of them it is a still less hopeful task to attempt any 
explanation. What guiding lines can be found in the waste of 
water, even if it be true, as has gravely been asserted, that 
salmon smelts go down their native river tail first in order to 
observe what should be their way up again ? 

Turtles also, which at other times spread themselves far 
abroad in the ocean, manage to hit off at the breeding season the 
little island of Ascension, a tiny speck in the midst of boundless 
waters, which many mariners, with the aid of chart and sextant, 
have not been able to find. 

But the most extraordinary and inexplicable of all migratory 
instincts, is afforded by a quadruped, the lemming. This little 
animal, a member of the mouse family and a close relative of 
the water-rat, lives habitually in the east of Norway, but at 
irregular periods, varying from three years to ten, a large portion 
of them set forth on the most mysterious of pilgrimages. Their 
course is directed due west, and this does not lead them to the 
regions where more plentiful food might be obtained, in the 
south. They spend more than a year moving resolutely on, turn- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left for any obstacle, swimming 
lakes, and climbing houses which lie in their path. They winter 
beneath several feet of snow, and rear families on their journey. 
All the way along they are accompanied by another crowd of 
travellers for whose movements their migration is the signal. 
The fox, the stoat, and the hawk find a ready livelihood pro- 
vided for them inthe ranks of the caravan: the great snowy 
owl is on these occasions alone to be found in its best condition: 
even such pacific animals as reindeer and goats develope ferocity 
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in presence of the lemmings, stamping them to death, and, 
according to some authorities, actually devouring them. All 
this makes it hard enough to understand what benefit this migra- 
tion can bring to the migrants, but it is all as nothing in compa- 
rison with the final issue. Steering ever due west the lemmings 
arrive at last at the shore of the Atlantic. This obstacle they 
treat like all the others. On'the first calm day they plunge into 
the sea and the whole multitude perishes to its last member, the 
front of the host still pointing to the west. As Mr. Romanes 
tells us,! “No faint heart lingers on the way, and no survivor 
returns to the mountains.” So vast are the number thus immo- 
lated, that in November, 1868, a ship sailed for fifteen hours 
through a swarm of swimming lemmings. To explain this 
instinct has baffled, as well it might, the ingenuity even of 
theory. Mr. Wallace suggests that natural selection has played 
an important part in causing migration, by giving an advantage 
to those animals, which enlarge their breeding area by travel. 
Mr. Crotch, however, pertinently remarks that, “if none return 
or survive, it is difficult to say what becomes of the fittest.” 
Having thus disposed of Mr. Wallace’s explanation Mr. Crotch 
proceeds to offer his own, which is even more remarkable. He 
finds in the instinct of the lemming an argument for the exist- 
ence of the island of Atlantis, that vague and shadowy land 
spoken of by Plato and Diodorus. To this, when it was land, 
the lemmings, according to Mr. Crotch, acquired the habit of 
migrating, and the habit has persisted though the land has sunk 
fathoms deep in the ocean. To this theory, which is adopted 
likewise by a writer in the Excyclopedia Britannica, there is the 
obvious objection that the lemmings, which do not migrate, 
alone perpetuate the race, and must therefore be supposed to 
hand on the instinct, which in their own persons they do not 
exhibit. Is it not more truly scientific to acknowledge that we 
know nothing about it, and cannot even conceive a satisfactory 
hypothesis? This suicidal instinct is no doubt mightily con- 
venient to the world at large, in so effectually checking the 
unlimited increase of these prolific rodents, but within the limits 
of their race it cannot be said to have any advantages to recom- 
mend it for natural selection. 

But we need not weigh these improbabilities, however grave 
they be, in discussing the question, for as a matter of fact the 
young birds of the year, in the case of the great majority of 

1 Mental Evolution in Animals, p. 283. 
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species, migrate before the old ones, and perform their first 
journey with no guide, but that which they can themselves 
supply. As if to leave no doubt upon the matter, there is one 
notable exception. The cuckoo, reared, in almost every case, in 
a non-migrant’s nest,’ having no converse with his own parents, 
leaves the country a month after they are gone, and when every 
possibility of a personally conducted voyage has vanished, 

Such are a few items out of the mass of evidence, that the 
phenomena of instinct afford us in our investigation of nature. 
It is, I think, undeniable, that even assuming an instinctive 
principle to start with, there are many difficulties in the way of 
the theory which would trace all the forms of instinct now 
existent to the perpetuation, through natural selection, of acci- 
dental variations happening to be serviceable. It seems impos- 
sible to conceive that means so nicely adjusted, were elaborated 
by any power not having the end in view which they so accu- 
rately attain; in some cases their transmission appears to be 
physically impossible; in all which I have cited there seems 
to be conspicuous absence of any medium whereby knowledge 
may be imparted. 

Yet of these instincts each and all serve an end. They 
play their part, and a supremely important part, in sustaining 
those laws of nature, the investigation of which is the whole 
object of science, as their harmony is her boast. Was such 
a work achieved without a plan? Did Nature grope her way 
blindfold to its accomplishment, unconscious of the reign of law 
she was herself establishing? That order of the universe which, 
when recognized, overpowers our minds with admiration, was 
it no more esteemed than chaos till our minds recognized it? 
As in a looking-glass there can be no image till there be an eye 
to see it, was the idea of harmony unsuggested by the facts 
of nature till the natural philosopher arose upon the world ? 
So it must have been unless there was a purpose that saw itself 
reflected in their accomplishment. It would appear to be as 
imaginable a proposition that two and two did not make four 
till the first multiplication table was constructed, or that the 
properties of triangles were non-existent till geometric man was 
developed. 

Science, moreover, looks confidently forward, as well as back. 
She counts on the discovery of new laws, and the disclosure of 


1 Far most commonly in that of the meadow-pipit, and after that of the hedge- 


sparrow. 
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marvels in Nature as yet unknown. Her principal organ in 
this country announces itself as destined to set forth from week 
to week “the grand results of scientific research.” What are 
the elements of the calculation by which these are prognosti- 
cated? Can we assume that we shall find in Nature fresh 
proofs of order, unless we be assured that order has been there 
before us, and that all the phenomena we discover are traces of 
a power that has made a weight for the winds and weighed the 
waters in measure, given a law to the rains and appointed a way 


to the sounding storms ? 
J. G. 








The Catholic Church and Popular Bible-reading. 





AMONG the sacred treasures committed to the Catholic Church, 
one of the most sacred is the written Word of God. To the 
Church it is entrusted, that she may minister it to the faithful as 
it shall seem most profitable to their spiritual advancement. 
The Church, and the Church alone, has the control of Holy 
Scripture, to interpret, expound, define. It is for her to determine 
what belongs to the Canon of Holy Scripture, and what is to be 
excluded from it; it is for her to give or to withhold it from the 
people at large, it is-for her to prescrfbe the conditions under . 
which they may read it, and the versions which rightly set forth 
its meaning. 

The control-of so great a treasure is a responsibility, the 
seriousness of which it is difficult to exaggerate. The authorities 
of the Catholic Church, having received from God the office of 
directing the spiritual life of the faithful, are accountable to Him 
for their faithfulness in dispersing His sacred Word to those 
committed to their care. The Church, indeed, cannot err in 
the dogmatic instructions that she gives to her children re- 
specting the reading of the Bible, and the Holy Father cannot 
err when he lays down as Teacher of the Church, any doctrine 
that has direct reference to the Word of God. But individuals 
may err—individual bishops and individual priests—even the 
recognized tribunals of the Church may err. Synods and 
congregations and councils may err in this as in all else, unless 
the infallible voice of the successor of St. Peter confirms their 
decisions as of his supreme authority. 

If this is the case in dogmatic definitions respecting Holy 
Scripture, much more is it the case in practical instructions 
issued for the guidance of the faithful, not in their doctrisc, 
but in their practice. In giving directions concerning inatters 
of action, the Pope himself is supreme, but is not infallible, that 
is to say, it is possible that he might issue an injunction which 
is ill-advised, or the results of which are prejudicial to the 
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interests of the Church. At the same time a Catholic will 
be bold and rash indeed who ventures to challenge the 
wisdom of the Holy Father in any such advice or command, 
and somewhat presumptuous beside, if, looking at consequences 
which seem to be fraught with evil to the Church, he declares 
that its supreme Head followed evil counsel in the course he 
adopted, or was imprudent, or narrow, or bigoted, or blind to 
the interests of his flock. 

But when it is a question, not of the action of this or that 
individual occupant of St. Peter’s Chair, but of each and all, 
when we find one Pope after another invariably following the 
same policy, and the congregations and synods of the Church 
treading in his footsteps ; when, moreover, the saints and doctors, 
the bishops and pastors of the Church exhibit a consensus in 
their mode of action in any department of spiritual and ecclesias- 
tical affairs: then we must conclude, and are bound as Catholics 
to conclude, that they arc in all this carrying out the spirit of the 
Church, nay, actuated by the influence of the Holy Spirit of God, 
whose office it is not only to guide the Church into all truth, but 
to guide her in all such matters as concern the highest interests 
of her children. If we find this union of opinion as to any point 
of practice, it would be at least temerarious and scandalous to 
hold an opinion at variance with the general opinion of authority, 
as for instance, if any one should: say that it was advisable that 
the clergy should not be celibate, or that the faithful should be 
communicated in both kinds, or that mixed marriages should be 
allowed without any sort of condition. On all such points it 
would be a serious sin if any individual were openly to rebel 
against the universal teaching of the authorities of the Church. 
There are some questions respecting Holy Scripture which 
have received, in one shape or another, this binding sanction, 
as, for instance, that no Bible is to be read unless it receive 
ecclesiastical authorization, and have notes explanatory of 
difficult passages, drawn from the Holy Fathers or the writings 
of learned men. 

But there are many points of practice, and those not unim- 
portant ones, where there is no such consensus of directing 
authority, and where the mind of the Church is not so easy to 
discern. There are many practical questions on which no formal 
decision has, so far as we know, been passed by any general or 
local assembly of the pastors of the Church, and respecting 
which a wide liberty of opinion is permitted. In such cases all 
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that we can do is to judge the point in dispute as best we can, 
prove what seems to us the general tendency of the policy pur- 
sued by ecclesiastical rulers, and where this does not plainly 
appear, we must throw in considerations founded on reason and 
experience, that so we may arrive at some practical rule for our 
own guidance. 

This last is the state of the question respecting the general 
reading of Holy Scripture by the faithful at large. We have a 
certain ground covered by the easily discernible teaching and 
practice of the Church. On the one side we have the Church 
enjoining and encouraging the perusal of the Word of God under 
certain circumstances and conditions, on the other we have certain 
very definite restrictions and prohibitions which limit the indis- 
criminate use of the Bible. But between these two extremes, 
there lies a widely disputable ground on which the opinions of 
Catholics differ not a little. Within this territory, lie such 
questions as the following: Supposing a version of the Bible 
sanctioned by authority, is it desirable to put it in the hands of 
all the faithful ? Ought the young to be allowed to read it 
as they please? Ought children to be encouraged to study 
the historical Books of the Old Testament? Should the Pro- 
phetical Books be generally used as books of devotion? If 
certain portions are to be withheld from general reading, what 
portions? Again, how far are the priests and bishops dound 
to encourage the circulation of the Scriptures? Are there 
some portions which it is their duty to place in the hands of 
the faithful? Is there any obligation upon them to see that 
the young have an acquaintance with the contents of the 
Bible? In this case, is it their duty to put the Word of God 
itself into their hands, or should they provide extracts from 
it, certain portions of the text, and the rest in some abridged 
form? Lastly, are the faithful laity bound to read the Bible, 
to teach their little ones to make themselves acquainted 
with its contents; are they to be encouraged to circulate it 
among the people, to distribute it among the poor, to send round 
colporteurs and agents to promote its sale, to supply it to heathen 
lands, and the colonies, to countries where it is at present 
neglected? The subject is a wide one, and in attempting to 
offer some sort of solution of these various questions, we can but 
lay down principles without professing to solve matters of detail. 
Yet their extreme practical importance and the necessity of 
trying to arrive at some well-grounded opinions, especially in: 
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Protestant countries, makes it very desirable that we should seek 
to discover what reason dictates on the subject, and what is the 
mind of the Church as manifested by the decisions of authority, 
the instincts of faith, and the practice of her saints. 

We will begin with a consideration of the question in itself, 
and we must first observe that the Bible may be regarded in 
three different ways. 

1. Asa record of historical events which are of the greatest 
interest and importance on account of the supernatural element 
which pervades it, and is absent from any other record in the 
world. Looked at from this point of view, it is clear that the 
words of the Bible are only secondary, so long as the substance 
is faithfully given. If it is desirable that the faithful generally 
should have a historical knowledge of the events related, there 
can be no difficulty about the use of a summary or paraphrase, 
provided that it is accurate. 

2. As a dogmatic text-book containing all the truths 
essential to the Christian, and putting before its readers, either 
explicitly stated, or implicitly contained in it, the doctrines 
necessary to be believed. If this is its true character, 
it is indeed of the greatest importance that it should be 
in the hands of all. If it was the intention of Almighty 
God that we should draw from Holy Scripture our articles 
of belief, it is a duty that all should have an opportunity of 
doing so. 

3. As a book of devotion for the spiritual reading of 
Catholics. Under this aspect, the various parts of the Bible 
stand on a very different footing. The historical books, the 
ceremonial law of the Jews, the uninspired utterances of Job's 
friends, the purely argumentative portions of some of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, cannot possibly be intended as manuals of devotion. 
On the other hand, the Gospels, the Psalms, selected portions 
of the prophetical books, and, the Epistles and the Books of 
Wisdom, may well be employed for this purpose. 

We will take these three aspects of the Bible one after the 
other, and ask ourselves how far the popular use of the Bible 
finds a sufficient motive in each of them. 

1. The history of the Bible is essentially a sacred history. 
The various events which are recorded in its narrative differ 
from those of any other history in the world. It is essentially 
a history of God’s dealings with His chosen people. It teaches 
lessons which cannot be read elsewhere. It illustrates all the 
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different phases in which God's action manifests itself to man. 
It is written for our learning, to teach us what God loves and 
what God hates. In the stories of the patriarchs, the kings, 
and the prophets, it furnishes us with patterns of every virtue ; 
and its pages, moreover, contain practical warnings against 
almost every vice. There is a wonderful beauty in the 
narratives of the obedience of Abraham the friend of God, 
of the patience of Job, of the charity and the trials of the holy 
Tobias, of the meekness of Moses, of the single-heartedness 
of David, of the purity of Joseph, of the sufferings and ill-usage 
of the Prophet Jeremias, of the inspired courage of Debbora and 
of Judith. We are insensibly drawn to love the virtue which 
is illustrated in the lives of these saints of God. 

There is, moreover, a series of most forcible warnings against 
sin, as set forth in the consequences with which God visited the 
crimes and vices and acts of disobedience of the various 
personages who form a majority of the actors in the history 
of the Books of Genesis and Exodus, Kings and Paralipomena : 
Cain, Esau, Pharao, Saul, Achab, Jezabel, Jeroboam, Antiochus, 
the cities of the plain; these all set before us God taking ven- 
geance on the sins of men. 

Now, moral lessons are taught more by example than by 
precept. Most will allow that the lives of the saints are more 
powerful to influence men for good than ordinary books of 
devotion. The teaching contained in the Bible stories (I am 
at present limiting myself to the Old Testament) is a fountain- 
head of practical religion. The Old Testament is a storehouse 
of lessons of moral theology, drawn up by God Himself. The 
preacher finds in it an inexhaustible treasure of everything that 
he needs in illustration of the lessons he desires to enforce. 

But it does not follow from this that it should be placed 
indiscriminately in the hands of every one. There are difficulties 
with regard to the morality of various actions recorded in the 
Old Testament, which require an authoritative guide to explain 
how He, who is the Lord of life and death, and the Supreme 
Arbiter of human actions, has a right to command many things 
that the Divine command alone can justify. If it presents to us 
the attractive stories of holy men to teach us how God deals 
with His saints, it also contains the repellent stories of frightful 
sinners and frightful sins, and the vengeance with which they 
are visited by a just God. The record of these crimes, however 
instructive in themselves, are not intended for the perusal of the 
faithful generally, and it is most undesirable that the young 
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should read them. They were written for our learning, to 
impress on us God's hatred of sin, but no one who has any 
knowledge of human nature, or any love for the innocence of 
children, would desire to see them familiarized with what they 
should know nothing about, at least until youth has passed 
into full-grown manhood or womanhood. 

This withholding of parts of the Old Testament does not in 
any way preclude the young from learning the valuable lessons 
that are taught by Jewish history. Bible histories drawn up by 
skilled theologians, and giving the substance of the Bible 
narrative, are just as useful for the practical effect as the original 
words, and have the advantage of greater conciseness in the 
narratives they select. These exist in all Catholic countries, 
and though no one can say that there is any obligation of 
imparting to the young a knowledge of Old Testament history, 
yet it is certainly an advantage to do so, if the time devoted 
to it does not interfere with the more essential parts of religious 
instruction. 

Of course the case is quite different with the New Testament. 
The Holy Gospels are a record, which stands apart from any 
other of the sacred books, inasmuch as they record the doings 
and the sayings of the Son of God. But under the aspect 
under which we are considering them at present, viz., as 
historical, not devotional books, the four Gospels give the 
ordinary reader a rather confused view of the history of the 
Life of our Lord. The order of the events is sometimes different 
in the different Gospels, some events are recorded by more 
Evangelists than one, others are not. There are apparent (not 
real) discrepancies in minor points, and to arrange in their 
proper sequence the various miracles and parables, the scenes 
of our Lord’s Life, His journeys, His discourses, &c., is im- 
possible to one who does not make a special study of the 
Gospel narrative. With a view to a consecutive history of our 
Lord’s Life, a Harmony of the Gospels is necessary, or, better 
still, a Life of our Lord written more or less in the words of the 
New Testament, omitting all save the record of facts concerning 
Him. For the Acts of the Apostles a similar compendium 

1 The experience of those who have examined the Bibles of hospitals and railway 
waiting-rooms is that the parts most thumbed and dirty in the Bibles provided by 
various religious societies are the passages which ought not to be read indiscriminately. 
I am told that this discovery has led to the withdrawal of the Bibles that were formerly 


placed in almost every waiting-room throughout England. At Protestant schools 
they are too often employed for the purposes of prurient curiosity. 
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or recast of the text is more useful to those who desire to follow 
in the footsteps of St. Paul than the book itself. The other 
books of the New Testament are not historical, and therefore 
do not come into the question, except that they furnish here 
and there historical details inadequately introduced, which can 
be woven into a general compilation. 

So far we do not suppose that there would be any great 
variety of opinion even between Catholics and Protestants, 
but when we come to the second way of regarding the Bible 
the case is very different. 

2. The main contention between those within and those 
without the Church is respecting the use of the Bible as the 
means of discovering the supernatural truths revealed by God 
to men. All Christians believe that there are certain truths 
which are essential to any one who claims the name of Christian. 
No one would have any right to the name, without a positive 
perversion of words, who should deny the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity, or of Creation, or of the Fall of man, or of the 
Incarnation, or of the Redemption of man by the death of our 
Lord on the Cross, or of the Resurrection, or of the Final 
Judgment, or of the necessity of grace to do what is pleasing 
to God, or of the eternal happiness of the just. Outside these 
there are a number of truths generally agreed to by all who 
believe in the existence of the Church of Christ as a Corporate 
and Visible Body. Such are the foundation, by our Lord 
Himself, of the Church, the appointment of a body of men set 
apart to be its pastors or authorized teachers and guides, the 
existence of certain Sacraments as means of grace, the necessity 
of Baptism to membership of that Church, the presence of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church of Christ, &c. Beyond these there 
is a third class, respecting which there prevails unlimited 
discord of opinion. Such doctrines are the necessity of Baptism 
to salvation, the possibility of falling away from the grace of 
God, the Real Presence of our Lord in Holy Communion, the 
existence of a sacrificing priesthood, the reality of Purgatory 
after death, the absolute indissolubility of marriage, the inspira- 
tion of Scripture in the sense that God is its Author, the eternity 
of punishment, the ever-virginity of the Mother of God, the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son, and 
a hundred others beside. Respecting these, (and I am here 
speaking of doctrines which are held outside the Church), the 
wildest confusion prevails. Some say they are true, others 
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false ; some declare them essential, others of little consequence ; 
some declare them to be an integral part of Revelation, others 
say they are mere human inventions. 

Respecting all these classes Protestants refer us to the Bible 
as our standard of dogmatic Truth. ‘“The Bible and the Bible 
only” is their glory and their boast. If you want to know what 
you ought to believe, go to the Bible. There you will find all 
saving truths. Whatever is clearly written there is essential to 
salvation. Whatever is not, need not be believed. The position 
is definite enough. It is not like the appeal to authority of 
Anglo-Catholics. It presents an intelligible standard, whereas 
the “authority” of the Ritualist has no shape or concrete 
existence. Ritualists acknowledge as final judge, not the Roman 
Church as it exists now—nor the Eastern Church—but the 
“Undivided” Church at some period or other, before the separa- 
tion of East and West. Such an arbitrary choice of the Church 
of Christ at some particular date, with its doctrine inter- 
preted, not by any living voice, but by the private opinion 
of the individual, has a vagueness which is in striking 
contrast to the selection of the Bible as a standard of dogma. 
The Protestant theory is that the Holy Spirit has entrusted to 
us the Bible as the source and standard of our faith, and that the 
Holy Spirit will guide us into all truth in our understanding of 
it as we ought. If this is the case it is most important that the 
text-book of essential dogma should be in the hands of all. 
Every one who loves the truth will see that it is distributed all 
over the world, that all may read and by reading be led to 
accept the Gospel of Christ. 

But in point of fact, will this theory hold? Not for a 
moment. It is strange that any reasonable man in the present 
day can imagine for a moment that Almighty God intended the 
Bible as a text-book of Christian doctrine. Such a notion is 
false on the face of it. There is not a single book of the Bible 
that is more than incidentally dogmatic; unless indeed it be 
the Epistles of St. Paul, and even these deal only with certain 
definite doctrines, on which it was necessary to insist in face of 
the errors that had crept in among those whom he was addres- 
sing. To proclaim the Bible a text-book of doctrine is to run 
counter to. the whole drift of the Sacred Volume. Holy men 
were moved by the Holy Ghost to write the history of the 
Patriarchs, of the Jewish people, of the Son of God, and of 
the first beginnings of the Apostolic Church. They were moved 
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to write the prophetic warnings, entreaties, exhortations, by 
which God sought to bring back His wandering people. They 
were moved to pour forth the holy thoughts, the longings, the 
hopes and fears, the love of God, the fear of His judgments that 
burned in their breasts. They were moved to write down the 
sayings of inspired wisdom, prudence and counsel, which the 
Holy Spirit of God breathed into their souls; they were moved 
to address the Churches they had visited in their apostolic 
journeys, in words of encouragement, instruction, and remons- 
trance ; they were moved to record the mysteries of the unseen 
world or of future times which God had given them a glimpse of. 
But they were never moved to compose a manual of Christian 
doctrine, or a summary of revealed truth, or a text-book of what 
is necessary to be believed. Such a theory is utterly opposed 
to the manifest scope and object of the authors, and the whole 
character of the inspiration under which they wrote. 

But apart from this, if the Bible is to be a text-book of 
Christian doctrine, there must be certain doctrines which no 
reasonable man can fail to read there. Isthis thecase? Of the 
three classes of dogmas we mentioned above, can we even find all 
belonging to the first class and accepted by all Christians, clearly 
writ in Holy Scripture, so that he who runs can read? Take the 
central doctrine of Christianity, the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
The Unitarians are an intelligent body of men, of high character 
and unimpeachable honesty. They receive Holy Scripture and 
appeal to it, yet they do not find the full Divinity of the Son of 
God so written there as to compel them to accept the doctrine. 
They quote many texts as being obviously opposed to it. The 
Catholic knows that they are mistaken in their interpretation. 
From Holy Scripture the theologian draws proof positive of 
the Divinity of the Son of God, but it is a long and elaborate 
process. The argument is a perfectly conclusive one, but not 
one sufficient to convince ordinary readers, who have never been 
trained to exegesis. It is a process of close reasoning beyond the 
grasp of all, save those who are able to give themselves to a 
careful study of the subject. There are a dozen texts that 
appear to be inconsistent with our Lord’s Godhead at first sight, 
and require explanation and distinctions which it needs more 
than mere average education and knowledge to grasp. Put the 
New Testament into the hands of an honest, unprejudiced, 
intelligent man of middle class education, and he will, if he is 
a man of good will, pronounce our Lord holy, spotless, sinless, 
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in some sense Divine. He will admire His words of grace and 
the purity of His teaching. He will cling to Him as One who 
in life and death draws all men to Him. But he will find it 
a task not devoid of difficulty, to prove that this spotless, 
sinless, Divine Son of God is coequal with God Himself, Very 
God of Very God. 
We turn to another doctrine scarcely less essential. Where 

can he find in the Bible clearly writ the doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity, Three Persons and one God? There are texts 
from which the trained theologian can prove it satisfactorily, 
but not such as would make it obvious to a layman who has no 
guide save the bare text of Scripture. The passage which states 
it most explicitly is regarded by many critics as of doubtful 
authority, those in which it is implied are but few in number, 
and the argument from them is scarcely one that could be 
successfully urged on those who are not versed in Biblical 
interpretation. 
If we turn to the second and third class of religious opinions 

we find a still wider divergence, and still more difficulty in con- 
futing from the pages of the Bible those who deny any of the 
doctrines commonly believed. Baptism is regarded by some as 
essential to salvation, but a large number, nay, the majority of 
those outside the Catholic Church, but declaring themselves 
members of the Christian Church, would assert that little 
children who die unbaptized go to Heaven. In general there 
are large bodies of those who call themselves by the name of 
Christ, who either have no sacraments at all or regard them 
as of comparatively little consequence. If the proofs of the 
necessity of Baptism and the essential character of the sacra- 
mental system in the Church, were so easily drawn from the 
Bible, how can we account for the thousands who deny them ? 
We might quote doctrine after doctrine in proof of what we 
are saying. To the Bible appeal alike those who assert the 
doctrine of “assurance,” and those who regard it as a dangerous 
delusion. The Bible is quoted alike for and against the doc- 
trines of the Real Presence, of the Eternity of Punishment, of 
the claim of our Lady to the title of Mother of God, of the 
existence of Purgatory, of the procession of the Holy Spirit 
from both the Father and the Son. &c. 
If truth is to be found on earth, it cannot be from the Bible 
that it can be discovered, else a Bible Christian would at least be 
synonymous with one who held certain definite beliefs, whereas it 
VOL, LXIV, CG 
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connotes no beliefs at all, save the absurd and unreasoning belief 
in “the Bible and the Bible only, as the religion of Protestants.” 
As a text-book of doctrine, it becomes a source of discord not 
of unity, in it each finds his own beliefs, and who shall say 
which of all these varied private interpretations is the true one ? 

This is the Book where each believes 

He will his own opinion find ; 

And strange to say! each thence receives 

Just what is pleasing to his mind.! 

It is quite unnecessary to urge upon Catholics the insuffi- 
ciency of the Bible in this respect. It seems strange to them 
how any educated man can adopt, as a standard of doctrine, a 
book so obviously unsuited for this object. It is an opinion 
which would scarcely find adherents outside the Church were it 
not that some sort of authoritative declaration of what he 
ought to believe is necessary, if men are to believe at all, and the 
Bible was chosen as affording the most elastic and convenient 
rule possible to those who had thrown off the dogmatic teaching 
of the Church. 

We now come to the third end for which the Bible may 
be employed, viz., as a book of devotional and _ spiritual 
reading. This is practically the sole object (apart from 
the necessities of controversy) with which Catholics would 
advocate its general distribution. This is the end for which it 
has been employed by Saints and Doctors of the Church, by 
theologians and preachers, by hermits and virgins, by martyrs 
and confessors, by all whose love of God prompts them to listen 
with love and veneration, and in all humility, to that word which 
is the inspired Word of God, and of which He Himself is the 
Divine Author. What words of men can ever compare with the 
Word of God? Even the holiest, though they may write with 
the Divine assistance from first to last, though God may inspire 
thoughts into their heart, and sometimes suggest to them the very 
words they write, yet can never have it said of them in the sense 
in which it can be said of the writers of the various books of the 
Bible, that their words are the words of God and their thoughts 
are the thoughts of God. God has never made His own any 
book in the way in which He has made the Bible His own. He 
who reads the Holy Scriptures listens to God speaking to him, 

1 Hic liber est, in quo queerit sua dogmata quisque ; 


Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 
(Lines written in a Bible in the Vatican Library. ) 
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the words of warning are God’s words, the words of consolation 
are God’s words not man’s : in its pages it is God who encourages 
us, persuades us, invites us, threatens us, comforts us, commands 
us, entreats us, and therefore there is not, and cannot be, any 
book of devotion like the Bible. Profitable, indeed, it is to teach, 
to reprove, to correct, to instruct to justice, since it is not only 
inspired by God, but inspired with that fulness of inspiration 
which no other book has ever attained, and which renders it 
of all devotional works the first and best, the source whence 
all others derive their happiest thoughts, the pattern they 
imitate, the heaven-sent model which is above all and before 
all the book of God, through which His Holy Spirit speaks to 
the sons of men. 

But we have already said that there are many parts of the 
Bible which are not intended as manuals of private devotion. No 
one assigns such a character to the Pentateuch, or the Books of 
Judges or Kings, or the Books of Esther or Job, or the Machabees. 
The Acts of the Apostles again is mainly historical. Even some 
of the Epistles of St.Paul are not primarily suited for this 
object, being controversial and argumentative rather than horta- 
tory or directly devotional. Much of the prophetical books 
is also directed merely to the special circumstances of the Jews. 
In the Old Testament the Book of Psalms and the Canticle of 
Canticles, and the Books of Wisdom are the only ones of which 
the essential and primary character is devotional and practical. 
In the other books there are passages of such a nature, but they 
are merely incidental and occasional. Of the three we have 
mentioned, the Book of Psalms is the only one which we can 
say is adapted for general readers. The Books of Wisdom are 
too sententious and apophthegmatic to be within the range of 
all, and the Canticle of Canticles requires for the appreciation of 
its meaning one whose intimate union with God and purity of 
heart enable him to rise from the material imagery to the 
spiritual meaning. Ordinary minds which cling to earth cannot 
appreciate the terms of love in which our Lord addresses His 
Spouse, the Church, or the words of yearning desire with which 
the soul athirst for God describes her longings and her needs. 
Those whose thoughts are of the earth earthy and read into 
everything their own carnal imaginings, interpret according to 
their own thoughts the inspired words. To such as these it is 
folly to cast the pearls of God. In the Old Testament, therefore, 
the Psalms is the only book which whole and entire is suited to 
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be spread abroad, as a book of general devotional reading. 
From the other books many extracts may be judiciously selected 
with the same object, but there is scarcely one which ought to be 
scattered broadcast in its full extent. In the New Testament 
the case is different. The Holy Gospels from first to last are 
not only written with the finger of God to make known to us 
the pattern we have to imitate, the Divine Model who came 
down from Heaven that we might learn how we can become like 
to God ; but they contain the very words spoken by God Him- 
self Incarnate. If all else is precious to us as the Word of God 
to man, the Gospels are precious with a surpassing preciousness ; 
they are not only Divine Truth, but they are Divine Truth as 
spoken by Truth Himself. Every Word of Jesus has in itself all 
sweetness ; every time we read and re-read His parables and 
discourses, we find in them fresh loveliness. They have spiritual 
depths of beauty which we never can fathom. No one can really 
love the Son of God who does not love His Sacred Words, no 
one can hope to advance in likeness to Him, who neglects the 
occasion of studying His words and works, while He sojourned 
among us on earth. 

The various letters of St. Paul are, as we have said, a mixture 
of argument and exhortation. The exhortation is sometimes 
addressed to those whose special circumstances required special 
advice. Most of them have a strong personal or local colouring. 
Thus the Epistles to St. Timothy are written to a bishop for his 
personal guidance, that to the Romans had for its primary object 
the arrangement of differences between Jewish and heathen 
converts, that to the Corinthians has a large element of dis- 
ciplinary matter. All of them have something which points to 
their having another object than general devotion. The 
letters of St. John, St. James, and St. Peter are indeed more 
directly suited for the spiritual reading of the faithful, and I 
imagine no objection exists to their being spread abroad with 
this object. 

But we must always remember that Psalms and Gospels and 
Epistles alike are all capable of misuse. As out of them is 
drawn a plausible argument for many false dogmas, so out of 
them may be fostered a false and dangerous sort of devotion. 
We shall speak of this hereafter when we come to deal with the 
question of authoritative explanation. At present we must point 
out one other danger. 

The general reading of the Bible among Protestants certainly 
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gives them a familiarity with the Sacred Text which Catholics 
might under one aspect envy. The store of holy thoughts and 
sayings is a treasure, which every pious Catholic would rejoice 
to have laid up in his heart. But under another they have every 
reason to count it as of little worth. For what effect has 
Protestant Bible-reading on the lives of the readers? do the 
sacred words achieve any great result? do they really instruct 
to godliness those outside the Church? I should be very sorry 
to deny that here and there are those (and I hope they are many) 
who are truly taught of God, and who under His guidance and 
inspiration make their own the sacred teaching, and weave the 
golden thread into their daily lives. But these are exceptions, 
as a rule, and I appeal to the universal experience of men, that 
Bibles scattered broadcast, even when read, have no appreciable 
influence on the readers. No one can read the books of modern 
infidels and agnostics without observing how familiar to them is 
scriptural language. They have almost all been taught in their 
youth to read their Bibles. Ask the average Englishman of the 
middle or lower middle class what results have remained to him 
of the Bible-reading which is universal in schools, and he will 
tell you that he has a general recollection of certain historical 
facts and that a certain number of words and phrases have clung 
to him, but that the process has been quite ineffective either in 
instilling a love for the Word of God, or of practically enforcing 
the lessons to be learned from it. Even in the educated class, 
the ear, it may be, learns to love the sweet music of the English 
Bible, but it is because of the verbal melody, not because of the 
thoughts contained therein. All is surface, the heart is not 
touched. No love of purity or self-denial or humility is roused in 
the ten thousand Protestant boys and girls who know by heart 
texts by the hundred in which these virtues are inculcated. 
How should it be otherwise, when the words of God are not 
accompanied by the Spirit of God dwelling in the Church of God ? 

This inefficiency of Scripture-reading is not the whole of the 
objection to it. It does positive mischief. We have already 
spoken of the way in which the passages dealing with sins 
against purity are sought out and studied. But there is yet 
another evil among Protestants. Bible-reading encourages a 
sort of sentimental piety which takes the place of solid religion. 
A man who has never made acts of contrition for past sins, and 
perhaps does not know what an act of contrition is, takes as his 
own the sacred words of encouragement and assurance that are 
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intended for the penitent sinner. He listens to such texts as, 
“Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved,” 
“We are justified by faith only, and not by works,” “ He that is 
born of God cannot sin, because he is born of God,” and many 
similar passages, and often deludes himself into the idea that 
to him these precious promises belong, not on the condition of 
humbling himself before God and making an act of submission 
to His authority, or a resolution of future obedience to His law, 
but because he persuades himself that he has “found Christ,” or 
is “one of the saved.” It is true that this is a flagrant per- 
version of the Word of God, but it is a perversion to which men 
are exposed as soon as they begin to take their religion from 
the Bible, instead of from the Church. It might easily become 
the means of self-deceit even to ill-instructed Catholics—such 
as are sure to abound in a country where a majority of the 
people are non-Catholics. This is certainly a reason, I will 
not say for withholding the Bible, but for laying great stress on 
a knowledge of the fundamental doctrines of the Church as 
necessary to’ guard against the misuse of Scripture by the 
uneducated. 

But the reading of Scripture as a devotional book should 
at all events be limited to private and individual reading. 
The Protestant idea that it does people good to make them 
listen to it willy nilly is a very false and pernicious one. 
The Scripture-reading system makes the Bible a positive object 
of dislike to many of the poor. In the army, for instance, 
the paid Scripture-readers are an object of aversion to the men. 
They come and plant themselves in their midst, and begin to 
force upon them a chapter in the Bible. The men would treat 
them with scant courtesy, but the least disrespect to the Scrip- 
ture-reader is reported and severely punished, and so they sit and 
listen in sulky silence. In many a town and village it is much 
the same; the Bible-woman, or lady-visitor, is barely tolerated, 
or tolerated only for the sake of the tempting alms which are 
to be the result of patient listening. and the Word of the living 
God becomes nothing else than an object of dislike and aversion, 
and that not through any fault of the listeners, but because 
the spiritual food is thrust in unsuitable and untimely fashion 
on their unwilling ears. 

Perhaps this is the place to say a word about the general 
work of the British and Foreign Bible Society. If the contri- 
butors only knew the use to which their Bibles are turned, they 
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would not long submit to the extortion which elicits their con- 
tributions on the ground that thereby the natives of Catholic, 
heathen and Mahommedan countries are enabled to read or 
profit by the Word of God. There are parts of India where 
small articles bought in the native shops are constantly wrapped 
up in the leaf of a Bible. Bibles may be seen on the counters 
of the shops of Macao, cut in two for wrapping up medicines 
and fruit. In the frontier towns of China, whole cases of them 
are sold by auction, and purchased, at the price of old paper, 
chiefly by the shoemakers, grocers, and druggists. The director 
of the Seminary at Pulo Pinang was told by a Chinese that the 
Bibles distributed there were used for the commonest purposes. 
In Abyssinia they are used for wrapping up snuff. The Greek 
clergy collect them in order to commit them to the flames, 
and the Mussulmans do just the same." 

As to the distribution nearer home, the following anecdote 
is significative. At the time of the review of the French and 
English fleets some years since off Spithead, some zealous 
Bible distributors took the opportunity of carrying down to 
Portsmouth a cargo of French Bibles for the seamen of the 
various French vessels. A lady charged with this pious errand 
boarded a French ship with Bibles sufficient for the crew, 
and asked of the captain permission to give them to the crew. 
The captain was most willing to concede to her request, if 
M. l'Aumoénier had no objection. So the worthy chaplain 
was summoned, and politely assured the English visitor that 
she was free to give away as many Bibles as she chose. So 
one by one the seamen came, and each received his copy of 
the Bible with courteous words of thanks. The lady was 
delighted ; such readiness to receive the sacred volume! the 
men thirsting for the Word of God! <A few days later she 
was still more pleased when a request came for more Bibles. 
Joyfully she repaired to the ship. Captain and chaplain were 
polite as ever. Every sailor received a second copy, some 
more than one. Doubtless they desired to impart to their 
friends at home the new-found treasure. But, unfortunately, 
before leaving the ship, the zealous sower of Bibles happened 
to enter into conversation with the first lieutenant, who could 
speak a little English. ‘“ May I ask,” she said, “what the men 
have done with their Bibles already distributed?” The 
Frenchman shrugged his shoulders, and sought to evade the 


1 Cf, Marshall’s Christian Missions, vol. i. pp. 36, seq. 
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question. “Have they sent them home to their wives and 
families?” There was an evident disinclination to reply, 
but the good lady pressed him for an answer. “Well, madam, 
to tell the truth, the men here find that the leaves of the 
Bibles you distribute make excellent cigarette papers !” 

I do not believe that one in ten thousand of exported Bibles 
is ever read, or that.one in a hundred thousand does any 
sort of good. The poor idolater or Papist who has a Bible 
presented to him by an agent of the various societies that 
circulate the Bible all over the world, and is changed by the 
perusal of it into a Gospel Christian, exists in the imagination of 
those who tell the touching story, and nowhere else, unless it is 
in the credulous mind of those who read the little pamphlet or 
leaflet in which the alleged anecdote is contained. In some 
countries Bibles, or portions of them, are left by the way-side ; 
like the Protestant tracts that one encounters in the more fre- 
quented pathways of Switzerland. In the year of the French 
Exhibition a colporteur was stationed at the turnstile of exit 
to give to every one a French translation of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans—perhaps the most deep and difficult of all the 
Pauline letters. Travellers from all portions of the world con- 
tribute their almost universal testimony of the reckless and 
useless profusion with which Bibles are sown broadcast—often 
for the mere sake of reporting at home that so many hundreds 
of thousands have been given away to the poor benighted 
heathen. 

Is this sort of Bible distribution a mark of reverence for the 
Word of God? Our Lord tells us not to give that which is holy 
to dogs, not to cast our pearls before swine, lest they trample 
them under their feet and turn again and rend us. This is 
just what the natives of India have done—they have taken our 
Bibles, read them, criticized them, compared them with their 
own religious books, and come to the conclusion in some cases 
that no religion at all is true, in others that Christianity (as 
evidenced in the lives of Bible-reading and Bible-distributing 
Christians) is altogether inferior to the creed in which they 
have been brought up. 

But here perhaps I shall be asked whether I advocate no 
sort of distribution of the Bible among Catholics for purposes 
of devotion. I certainly am of opinion that we ought to do 
all we can to encourage good Catholics to read every day, and 
if possible, meditate upon a few verses of the Gospels or the 
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Psalms, or some selections from other parts of Holy Scripture, 
in the same way that we encourage them to read each day a 
short passage of the Jwzitation of Christ. No spiritual reading 
can be so good as this, for there we draw at its fountain-head 
the living waters of which the writings of the doctors and saints 
are but the channels or offshoots. In the pious soul a verse 
of Holy Scripture will take root, and grow, and flourish, and 
bear rich fruit to eternal life. He who can persuade the faithful 
to read each day some portion of the New Testament and 
meditate upon it, is doing a work of charity, and ministering 
spiritual food which cannot fail to strengthen the soul, and 
provide suitable remedies for all its maladies. Holy Scripture 
is a Revelation of the mind of God. “As the face of him that 
looks therein shines on the water,” says one who has worked 
with untiring zeal in promoting a knowledge of Holy Scripture 
where it was little known before, “so the love of the Sacred 
Heart of our Lord is laid open on the pages of that Divine 
Book.”! The Word of God, when cast on the soil of an honest 
and good heart, will most surely bear fruit a hundred-fold. 
But to say this is very different from saying that there is a sort 
of magic spell in the words of the Bible, and that they have 
a power to convert the sinner’s heart almost, as it were, er opere 
operato, without any active co-operation on his part. The 
loud-voiced preachers who shout them in the ears of passers-by, 
so far from providing what is likely to benefit the soul of those 
who listen, do but harden their ears to the sacred lessons of 
Scripture by dinning them untimely in their ears with inde- 
fatigable persistency. But we must postpone to our next 
number the consideration of the influence which this abuse 
of the Bible has had on its circulation among Catholics, and 
of the attitude which the Catholic Church has always maintained 
in regard to the question of general Bible reading. 

1 Rev. Kenelm Vaughan, Popular Use of the Bible encouraged by the Catholic 
Church, p. 6. 
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III.—ST. JOSEPH OF ASABA. 


THE unexpected and important events which I narrated in the 
November number of THE MONTH, made it of great import- 
ance that the Catholic missionaries should take advantage of 
them and begin work at Asaba without any delay. Father Lutz, 
the Superior of the Mission of the Society of the Holy Ghost 
at Onitsha, realized this, but although he was only a few miles 
distant, the rules of ecclesiastical jurisdiction forbade his doing 
any missionary work on the other side of the river. The 
Superior of the Society of African Missions, within whose 
jurisdiction it lay, resides at Lagos, a place completely out 
of reach for the purpose we had in view. As that Society has 
also a mission at Lokojah, about one hundred and fifty miles 
higher up the Niger, Father Lutz recommended that the 
Superior there should be informed of what had taken place. 
Fortunately I had arranged to go there in the Company’s service, 
and on the 23rd of April, immediately after peace had been 
made with the Asabas, I went up in a steamer with the Agent- 
General and Dr. Crosse. 

Lokojah is situated at the place where the River Binueé flows 
into the Niger, and lies within the Mohammedan country called 
Nupé, the chief of which is a powerful Emir, residing at Bidah, 
further up the river, and about thirty miles east of it. Lokojah 
is therefore Mohammedan, and there is about as much chance 
of making converts there as in Cairo. In fact, as the Emir is 
all powerful, if the missionaries did any work of conversion they 
would probably have to go, and the position might become very 
awkward for the Company. And yet the Society of African 
Missions, passing over the three hundred miles of country full 
of heathen, sent the missionaries up there. On arriving at 
Lokojah, I found three Fathers there, and also three Sisters, 
with very little to do. They had redeemed a few children, 
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whom they were educating, but that can be done anywhere in 
connection with real missionary work, which at Lokojah was 
impossible. The inhabitants are Mohammedans, with a sprink- 
ling of heathens under their fierce rule, and are always changing. 
Two more Fathers had, in accordance with orders from Lyons, 
been sent to a station up the River Binué, where they were not 
more fully occupied. 

Such expenditure of men and money made it all the more 
important that their labours should be diverted to Asaba, where 
there was so much to be done at once. I found two splendid 
men at Lokojah, Father Poirier, the Superior, whom I had 
formerly known at Lagos, and Father Zappa, an Italian, who 
is a man of science as well as theology. They are both remark- 
ably strong and healthy, and had been doing much work at 
Lokojah in the way of making bricks and building, as well as in 
farming. I told them what had happened at Asaba, and what 
an opening there was for missionary work if taken in hand at 
once. I also told them from Father Lutz that if ¢/ey could 
not go, 4e would, and chance the consequences. They would 
have been only too thankful to have moved their whole establish- 
ment, together with the two Fathers who were wasting their 
lives at the Binué station, but questions of jurisdiction placed 
difficulties in the way. The country on the right bank is, as 
I have said, in the vicariate of Lagos, and there is no Bishop 
whatever to appeal to for the arrangement of these matters. 
The want of a Bishop is another of the many difficulties thrown 
in the way of these missions. A Bishop living in the country 
would have been able to prevent many unfortunate occurrences 
which resulted from their being governed from a distance. 
Mgr. de Bressillac, the founder of the Society, was not allowed 
to go beyond Sierra Leone to carry out the mission to the 
Negroes, to whom he had devoted himself, under the idea that 
he and his companions would certainly be murdered if they 
went further. They therefore landed at Sierra Leone at a time 
when a terrible epidemic was raging there, and he and the 
priests with him all died within a few days, not at the hands of 
savages, but from causes which might have been prevented, had 
the real state of affairs been better known to those who directed 
his movements. 

Having talked the matter over, Father Poirier promised that 
he would go to Asaba at once and see for himself the state of 
affairs. He followed me there in a few days, and saw that it 
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would never do to lose such a great opportunity, and that he 
must act at once and ask for permission afterwards. Father 
Lutz warmly supported him in this view. We all knew that 
Father Chausse, the Superior at Lagos, would approve of this 
course, and soon afterwards, on my way home, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing him and telling him about it, and receiving 
from him the most cordial expressions of approval and gratitude 
for all that had been done. I should think that a similar 
approval, with further assistance, has now been sent from Lyons, 
but until there is a Bishop at the head of the clergy and missions 
in those parts, there must be constant difficulties in the way of 
organization and development. 

Father Poirier having come to this sensible decision, examined 
the land in the neighbourhood of the Company’s property at 
Asaba, and marked out, in company with Father Lutz, what 
they would like to have for the future mission if it could 
be got. This was on the 7th of May, at the time when the 
slaves were coming in troops to the factory to express their 
thanks and to see Mr. Taylor, the political agent, in order to 
learn from him whether what had been done for them was really 
true. Everything was now quiet and the Asabas most humble 
and submissive. Father Poirier returned to Lokojah, and I 
asked Mr. Taylor to negotiate with the owners for the sale 
of the land marked out. Mr. Taylor rendered the greatest 
assistance in the matter, which at first was attended with some 
difficulty. The natives were naturally suspicious that the ground 
was wanted for some hostile purpose. Mr. Taylor brought Chief 
Obi Raffoo to see me and Judge Kane on the matter, and we 
found his general bearing very different to what it was when he 
brought the message of defiance from the Asabas. He promised 
to do all he could to explain to the people the purpose for which 
the land was wanted, and that it would be paid for, and ina 
very few days the whole of the land marked out by the two 
Fathers was made over to us, and labourers set to work in clear- 
ing it ; for although it had evidently been in occupation formerly 
and had fine cocoa-nut and other trees upon it, it had become 
neglected and overgrown. This was indeed satisfactory, especially 
as all the Europeans were highly pleased at what was being done, 
and the naval officer, Licutenant Gordon, who commanded at 
the first march out, started a subscription among the Company’s 
servants to help in the expenses, and promised five pounds for 
himself. 
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I was now preparing to leave, and sent word to Father 
Poirier by the first opportunity to let him know that the ground 
was secured and ready for occupation. On Whit Sunday, the 
20th of May, the principal Feast of the Society of the Holy 
Ghost, Judge Kane and I went to Mass at Onitsha, where I 
bade an affectionate farewell to Father Lutz and the mission. In 
the afternoon the steamer which was to take me away arrived 
from Lokojah, and to my great joy, Father Zappa was on board, 
having been sent at once to take possession of the ground and 
commence work. I therefore had the crowning satisfaction of 
taking him to the ground and putting him in possession of it, 
and leaving him as the welcome guest of my brother-Judge, 
who had worked with me so cordially in this as in everything 
else. I can add that he was also warmly welcomed by Dr. 
Crosse and all the others who were at Asaba. 

Next morning Father Zappa went with me to the wharf to 
see me off, and so did Mr. Macauley, the Protestant minister, 
with whom we had been on the best of terms from the first. I 
introduced them to each other, assuring Father Zappa that he 
would find a friend in Mr. Macauley, and then I bid them good- 
bye and sailed for Akassa, in order to meet the next steamer 


bound for Liverpool. 
We cannot be too thankful for the good work done by 


the Royal Niger Company in putting down the most horrible 
feature of African slavery at their head-quarters, which led to 
the establishment of a Catholic mission under most promising 
circumstances. It looks as though these promises were being 
rapidly fulfilled, and in a most remarkable manner. Judge 
Kane went with me to Akassa, and after his return to Asaba, 
he wrote me a letter containing an account of the mission, 
which of course was only intended for me, but which I hope he 
will forgive me for using in order to let others know of what 
has been done. Of him also I wish to say a parting word. In 
every way, Official, domestic, and missionary, from the day we 
sailed from Liverpool, he gave me all the assistance possible in the 
kindest and most attentive manner. I was at times very weak, 
and altogether the work and anxiety connected with the post I 
undertook would have been too much for me, had he not thought 
of and cared more about me than he did about himself. Also, 
although the servants of the Company, so far as I saw, are most 
friendly towards the Catholic missionaries and render them all 
the assistance they can, yet the presence and companionship 
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of a man like Mr. Kane, who is now Chief Justice of the Niger 
territories, will be of no small service to the missionaries. I 
wish also to add one more word of admiration and esteem for 
those men who have done all the real hard work of establishing 
the Company on the River Niger, work which has at times called 
for real bravery in resisting attacks as well as for mercantile 


energy. 
On the 19th of June Mr. Kane wrote me a private letter in 
which he gives the following account of the first start of the 


mission : 


Father Zappa has been here just four weeks, and yet in that time 
a house has been built and almost completely roofed. He has 
planted varieties of vegetables, besides sweet potatoes and plantains, 
and a fair amount of the ground has been more effectually cleared. 
Since I came back from seeing you off at Akassa, Father Zappa and 
I have been living in the new house, though still taking our meals 
in the old. On Friday, the 15th, he installed the boys in their new 
home, the two he brought from Lokojah, and Henry, who came from 
there. Nothing would do then but to go there himself to keep 
them company at supper and prevent their being frightened. On 
Saturday evening Father Poirier arrived unexpectedly with two more 
boys, one a cook. I am told that the meeting between the ‘wo Fathers 
was very touching. They fell on each other’s necks, while the little 
boys buried their heads in Father Poirier’s capacious habit. I 
regretted very much that I could not be present at the opening of 
the mission on Sunday, but last Thursday and Friday I was bad with 
ague and fever, and only got right again yesterday and to-day. Lieut. 
Walter had very kindly given Father Zappa a fatigue party of half 
a dozen men or so, whose prowess in clearing the ground quite 
delighted him. This must have given the soldiers an interest in the 
new mission ; at any rate, some forty of them attended the early Mass, 
many of them probably Elminas, to whom the white habit of the 
Order was well known and respected. This was as many as the 
small room would hold. Some of Father Zappa’s Asaba labourers 
came also, but on seeing the soldiers cleared out. However, these, 
with other Asaba natives, came back later, and by noon some 
sixty people were present. The two Fathers looked at each other. 
“We must hold a service,” they said, and proceeded to say some 
decades of the Rosary and sing some cantiques, after which 
there were some instructions and prayers in the native language. 
(Father Lutz had supplied an interpreter.) The people took to this 
very kindly. In the afternoon some fifty or so more of the natives 
came to look at the new mission. Again a service was held, so that 
Father Poirier says they probably had one hundred and fifty present 
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during that day. Mr. Macauley went to see Father Zappa during 
the week, and practically wished him every success, saying there was 
room enough in Asaba for five missions. 


After this letter I received one from Father Poirier, the 
Superior, of which the following is a translation : 


St. Joseph of Asaba, July 6, 1888. 

My dear Sir James,—The station of St. Joseph, of which you are the 
first founder, has raised our greatest hopes. On the 7th of June I 
arrived at Asaba and found Father Zappa already installed in the 
mission. The bamboo house was still incomplete, but little by little 
it has been finished, and other buildings are rising by its side, so that 
we have the commencement of a little village. Our house has two 
rooms, the one for us and the other for the children, and there is a 
chapel which can hold about one hundred and fifty persons when 
packed like herrings. After the first Sunday about one hundred and 
fifty people have come at different times to visit it. Since then the 
number has gone on increasing. The people listen willingly and with 
the greatest attention. They repeat with respect the prayers which are 
interpreted to them and it seems as though they must profit by them. 
Last Sunday, after we had instructed them in the Sacrament of Baptism, 
we baptized two little girls before them. They listened most attentively, 
and when I asked them if they themselves wished to receive this 
Sacrament which opens the gate of Heaven, they all replied that it was 
their greatest desire. I feel sure that the good God will bless these 
good dispositions. 
There is one thing which makes us popular and which will produce 
excellent results, which is the practice of medicine. From the first 
Father Zappa has been busy at this work. The sick arrive in numbers, 
and before long almost every kind of human malady will have presented 
itself before our doctor. We have also paid visits to the houses of the sick 
and have baptized several in their dying moments. A deaf mute having 
learnt by signs that there is only one God, immediately consigned his 
*jujus” to his ancestors. During the last two days two new-born infants 
whose mothers had died were brought to the mission. Fortunately Provi- 
dence also sent us a female slave who had fled from Onitsha with her 
child, and we received her, feeling sure she would be of great assistance to 
us. To-day she has nursed these three infants, and if her master comes 
to reclaim her I don’t know how we shall be able to rear these two little 
beings. For in this country no woman likes to nurse a child whose 
mother died at its birth, and if we had not received these two little boys 
who are only eight days old, they would have died. They will be 
baptized next Sunday. A short time after you left Father Zappa attended 
a man who was condemned to death for murder. He was in excellent 
dispositions, and at his own request he was baptized before he died. 
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Our work among the soldiers has not been without fruit. Besides 
the few Catholics who come to Holy Mass on Sundays we also have 
several catechumens both heathen and Protestant. What we want 
much is to get some small books of instruction, and I hope you will be 
able to carry out your intention of sending us some of the little tracts of 
the Catholic Truth Society. Mr. Kane and the officers are most kindly 
disposed towards us. 

In November we will build our permanent house, perhaps we shall 
also build one for the Sisters whom I intend to ask for as soon as 
possible. But what an expense! Truly I do not know how we shall 
carry on. Here we already have to support five boys, three women, 
two little girls, and three babies. But God watches over us, and good 
people who are‘numerous will come to our aid. 

We are in great want of remedies and comforts for the sick. 


Since receiving this letter I have received others from 
Mr. Kane which give further proof of the solid effect of the 
work done on behalf of the slaves. In one he writes : 


Mr. Taylor informed me that a deputation of slaves was coming 
from all the Asaba villages to give their thanks for what had been done 
for them. They came on the 28th of August to the number of twelve. 
The young man whom you will remember, again acted as spokesman. 
The old man being sick was unable to come. They said that the 
Asaba people had not ill-treated them since, and had not even 
threatened them in secret, and that now they felt they were men and 
not mere beasts. They brought two goats as a token of thanks. At 
first I did not wish to take them, but finding that they would be 
offended if I declined, I did so. I told them it was true that the 
palaver was on their account, and that it was horrible to find that slaves 
were being killed, not because they had done any wrong, but just as a 
man might kill a bullock when he wanted chop (z.e., food). I went on to 
say that the Judges had taken it up and that white men had risked their 
own lives to save those of the slaves, and that the Asabas had made a 
book (¢.e., a written agreement) with the Company not to kill people in 
this way, and that I believed they would keep it, but that if they did not 
we should be told about it at once. Also that as they were now men, 
they should try to be worthy of that character and work well, for if they 
lived idle and worthless lives they would get into trouble again. I 
thanked them for the goats, and said I would send book to the great 
Judge of all that had happened, and it would make him pleased again, 
as he had been delighted with the visit of the two slaves immediately 
after the palaver. 


In another he writes : 


Some time ago Messrs. Bedford and Hi!l heard that three women in 
their district had been accused of witchcraft and killed, and that the 
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same fate was in store for ten or so others. Bedford saw the towns- 
people’ and told them this could not be allowed, and after some quiet 
talk, in the course of which he quoted Asaba, the peopie gave in and 
agreed not to kill the others. So it seems the palaver here is known 
and appreciated. 


The last letter I have received was written from Lokojah 
where, like me, he was surprised to find so large and expensive 
an establishment where there was so little to be done. There 
are three Sisters wasting their lives and vocations there, one 
French, who is in bad health, one Swiss, and the other Alsatian. 
Of them he writes : 

Certainly it must take a strong vocation to bring ladies out to this 
country where the climate is so trying, and where they have not the 
same means as men have for finding occupation or even recreation 
outside their special duties. There would be a better field for them 
at Asaba, and I hope they may be there before long, but of course it 
takes time to build houses, and a permanent house for the Fathers will 
have to be built first. The Asaba mission is making good way, and 
there is a fair attendance every Sunday. 


Such is the history of the infant mission of St. Joseph of 
Asaba, which rose out of the effects of the gallant blow struck 
by the men of the Royal Niger Company against the killing 
of slaves at the whim and will of their owners. It was but on 
a small scale when compared with the expanse of African 
countries in which slavery, slave hunts, and slave murders are 
carried on, but for all that it has been felt throughout the whole 
of the Niger territories, and proves how much can be done in 
those parts of Africa. Very general interest is at present 
fixed upon the crusade against slavery preached by Cardinal 
Lavigerie. His words have been listened to throughout Europe, 
and the Holy Father has encouraged him and approved of his 
work by words and by a large grant of money. Catholic 
Belgium has given a hearty response, and volunteers are ready 
to go to Africa and fight for the rescue of the slave. Great 
Britain and Germany are preparing to take joint action in the 
cause. But in connection with all this those who know Africa 
are uttering words of warning. The whole of central Africa is 
in the hands of the Arabs and Mussulman tribes. They are at 
home there and are very strong. Any military attack made 
upon them by Europeans must end in disaster to the Crusaders, 
and must put in jeopardy the lives of all missionaries, traders, 
and other white men who are not under the actual protection of 
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a European force. Even the talk already raised appears to 
have done so, and our own Government has warned English 
missionaries who have been doing much real good, that it may 
not be safe for them to remain at their missions, where hitherto 
they have lived in peace and friendship with the natives. How 
is the money raised by the preaching of this crusade going to be 
applied? How is the crusade going to be carried out? If 
missionaries are sent in greater numbers from the north or east 
into the great Soudan to put down slavery, it will bring but an 
increase in sufferings and deaths, and is more likely to make the 
lot of the slaves and negroes worse than before. If an armed 
force is sent there to attack the slave-hunting Arabs, probably 
not a man will return alive. Or if the money is used in 
increasing the number of Catholic French establishments in 
the north, is there not a danger of their becoming merely an 
increase of present failures in the work of conversion ? 

These are questions which surely require deep consideration 
and very distinct replies. The loss of European life in the 
Soudan from political causes has been something terrible and 
is not yet finished, and it is difficult to see what good has come 
of it to anybody. As to slavery, we are told it has increased 
fourfold of late years. Are we now to have fresh slaughter 
and deaths in a religious cause in which failure is almost certain? 

Whether this be a correct view or not, and whatever the plan 
of the crusade and of the European Governments may be, I do 
beg to be allowed to ask one more question and that is, Why 
should not this crusade be directed to, or at all events be 
made to include, that portion of Africa which is under the 
direct government or the protectorate of Great Britain? During 
many years past the British Government along the extensive 
line of West African coast under its dominion has done much 
to suppress and mitigate slavery in every form. Had the local 
Governments been allowed their way by the Home Government, 
much more would have been done in this way, and the hideous 
abominations of Dahomey and Port-Novo suppressed. Under 
the Royal Niger Company a successful crusade has at one blow 
crushed the most hideous form of slavery in an extensive district 
in the interior, and Christian missions are following up the 
effect. The Mussulman powers have not yet got this part of 
Africa in their grasp. The Arabs have not yet made it their 
hunting-ground. Heathen tribes are there in numbers, steeped 
in the deepest superstitions and devil-worship possible, but 
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apparently not averse to being raised above them. The mission- 
aries at Lagos and Elmina are constantly asked by heathen 
tribes to open missions among them. The miserable influence 
of the Moslem religion has not yet got hold of them, but each 
year the Mohammedan tribes from the north and centre advance 
further south across the whole continent, and at the point of the 
sword as well as by missionary means, force conversion or 
slavery on these unfortunate creatures. In a very few years it will 
be too late to do much, for the Mohammedan advance is quick 
and sure. At present there is an immense field for pure 
missionary work among the natives of the vast region which 
goes under the general name of West Africa, and which reaches 
for some three hundred miles into the interior, before the 
countries under the withering grasp of the Mohammedans have 
been reached. The British Government, and that of the Royal 
Niger Company, give a sure protection which does not exist in 
the Soudan. The missionaries there are safe and respected, and 
there is plenty of work for any number that can be sent. But at 
present they are so few, and so scattered, besides being left without 
a single Bishop, that they cannot make any great impression, 
though quite sufficient to prove that the Cross could do a much 
greater and holier work than the Crescent, if it were supported 
by anything like the power and zeal that is fast subjugating 
the entire continent of Africa under the Moslem rule. This 
latter apparently leaves its victims incapable of advancing any 
higher or getting beyond the pride, sensuality, and cruelty, 
which it teaches and practises as virtues. 

I could write much more on this subject: I could bring 
forward many more facts and reasons to support the immense 
importance of missions in Western Africa where the natives are 
still heathen, and can yet be reached before the advancing Moslem 
wave has subdued them, but if I did so I fear that no one would 
read it. Ever since 1874 1 have tried to call attention to the 
inevitable advance of European interests in Africa, and the 
urgent necessity of the Catholic Church to keep pace with it 
in other parts of the continent than the Mohammedan north. I 
have not succeeded, but all I have said has come true, and more 
rapidly than I expected. The scramble for Africa by European 
nations has come and been followed by the Berlin conference, at 
which those nations parcelled out Central and Western Africa for 
themselves. And now the slave question has come on, and 
European nations are taking council now to put down an evil 
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which exists everywhere throughout the vast continent and has 
existed in various forms from time immemorial. Europe may 
bring her fleets and her armies, but they cannot suppress the evil 
by war or force or blockade. Great Britain by blockade stopped 
the slave trade on the West Coast, by which natives were caught, 
sold, and shipped off to other countries. But when people 
suppose that slavery was put an end to by that they are greatly 
mistaken. It merely drove the evil inside Africa, and out of the 
sight of Europeans, Slave hunting still goes on in every direc- 
tion, except where prevented by the fear of the British Government. 
Dahomey, and tribes that can do so, make continual raids upon 
weaker neighbours for the purpose of bringing back slaves, and 
those whom they cannot sell they massacre at the great 
“customs,” and send them to serve their kindred in the 
other world. 

The lot of the African taken in war and enslaved in Africa 
is distinctly worse than if he is sold to white men. When once 
the boundaries of the British dominion are passed, slave markets 
abound. Along the Delta of the Niger and all up that river and 
its affluents, slave dealing is in full force, and must remain so 
until the influence of the British Protectorate established there 
has become more effectual. But there, within easy reach and in 
comparative safety, lies a land where a crusade might in a very 
short time be made effectual and successful. I do not mean by 
force of arms, but by pure, thorough missionary work under 
the protection of the British flag. I know how difficult it is for 
an unknown layman to make himself heard on a subject like this, 
which is so ecclesiastical in its bearings, but Iam further induced 
to make one more attempt by the fact that Pere Chausse, the 
Superior of the flourishing mission at Lagos and of the Vicariate 
of Benin in which Asaba and the right bank of the Niger lie, 
has unexpectedly been sent home to France to recruit his health, 
and has written to me assuring me of his warm and hearty 
approval of, and thanks for all I have written now and formerly 
on behalf of these missions and their “ incomparable importance.” 
Circumstances have made me a spokesman on behalf of these 
poor neglected and uncared-for missions in British possessions. 
Most unexpected circumstances took me again among them this 
year, and much further into the interior than I have ever been 
before. When there, circumstances brought about a collision 
between the local government and the chiefs on behalf of slaves 
which the bravery and energy of a handful of our countrymen, 
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whose business was trade and not fighting, brought to a rapid 
and most successful issue. It was a crusade on behalf of slaves 
which has done much to open the country for the establishment 
of missions, schools, hospitals, and all civilizing influences. What 
Cardinal Lavigerie has since then asked for with the approval 
and assistance of the Holy Father, had already been successfully 
commenced at Asaba on the banks of the Niger, and has been 
carried on for years along the coast by the British Government. 
Is this work, so strong and effective in itself, but so weak 
and small when compared with what could be done and ought to 
be done were the means provided ; is this work in Western Africa 
to be taken up and included in the crusade of the Cross, or is 
this great portion of the dark continent to be abandoned to the 
certain and steady advance of the Crescent? 
The answer I must leave to others. 


JAMES MARSHALL. 
















Thoughts on the Teaching of Greek.’ 





AMIDST the crush of sciences and modern languages for which 
a place is being claimed in education, it is somewhat of a 
misfortune for the defenders of the ancient classics to have 
two languages to stand up for. If we had Latin alone, or 
Greek alone ; but Latin azd Greek is a combination that takes 
up a vast amount of room. But are the two languages 
inseparable? Cannot a boy learn and a man know Latin, 
and acquiesce in remaining ignorant of Greek? Up to a 
certain point this can be. So far forth as proficiency in writing 
and speaking is the measure of scholarship, the masters and 
pupils in the Jesuit schools, before the suppression of the 
Society, were accomplished Latin scholars; but their Greek 
was often far behind their Latin. There have been accomplished 
Latinists who knew no Greek. Nay, it will be urged, surely 
many Romans knew no Greek. This latter point, however, 
when looked into, tells rather against the separation of the 
two languages. The Romans who knew no Greek, in the 
days of the Empire, were perhaps not much more numerous 
than the persons in England now, who have to subscribe 
their mark instead of their name. More than this. There 
is no Roman writer extant from Ennius to Claudian, whose 
mind was not steeped in Greek. Tacitus and the younger 
Pliny write as if they had thought in Greek, and then laboured 
to express themselves in Latin. The same, however, cannot 
be said of Czsar and Cicero, nor of Livy and Plautus. If 
a man will be satisfied with pre-Augustan poetry, and with 
Augustan or pre-Augustan prose, little or no Greek may suffice 
for him. But such a one is a Latin scholar by somewhat 
of a courtesy title. 

Latin without Greek will succeed better in French and 

1 The New Phrynichus, being a revised text of the Ec/oga of the Grammarian 


Phrynichus, with Introductions and Commentary by W. Gunion Rutherford, M.A. 
(Macmillan, 1881). 
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Italian schools than in England or Germany. We remember 
an Englishman—educated, we think he must have been, across 
the Channel—who maintained that the noblest work of the 
human intellect was the eid of Virgil. Few British school- 
boys would agree with him. If any one of them cares at all 
for his school-books, it is Homer and Herodotus that he likes, 
not Virgil and Casar. And the bias once taken continues 
to work in after life. The oratory that tells in England is 
Demosthenic, not Ciceronian. Such an argument as the 
following is to our taste: “Pleas of this nature offer you 
a choice, whether you think proper to hear excuses and talk 
from offenders at your bar, or to possess ships. If you take 
the excuses of this defendant, it will be clear to all his 
successors in office that the thing for them is to invent some 
plausible excuse to put you off with, not to see to the building 
of ships-of-war. Thereupon money will be spent, but there 
will be no ships for you.”? 

Cicero without Demosthenes, Virgil without Homer, and 
no Aéschylus, is meagre diet for an English youth. 

Greek without Latin is an alternative that hardly need be 
discussed, not for its impossibility, but from the unlikelihood 
of its being adopted. There is this consideration against it, 
that an educated member of the Latin Church may well be 
studious to learn the language of the Church. 

Greek before Latin, and Greek above Latin, lies more 
within the region of things debateable. Greek is a language 
far more germane to us Englishmen than Latin is. The force, 
freedom, and flexibility of Greek syntax remind us of our 
own. The difficulties of Greek grammar are largely the creation 
of grammarians, as we shall see in the sequel. Altogether 
Greek, rightly studied, is an easier language for us than the . 
rigid, stately, ceremonious speech, which was the fit vehicle 
of the laws of Rome. 

We will consider no further how room is to be found for 
Greek along with Latin ; but assuming that Greek is to continue 
to hold a place in our education, let us inquire how it may 
be taught most efficiently, and also, since we are straitened 
for school-hours, most economically. Suppose a Persian boy 
learning English in Persia, and the method of his instruction 
to be as follows. He reads portions of Shakspeare, King 
James’s Bible, Macpherson’s Osszan, Chaucer, Robert of Gloucester, 


1 Demosthenes, in Androtionem, p. 599. 
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Old Mortality, The Fairy Queen, Bell's Life, Walt Whitman, 
and Thomas Carlyle. His vocabulary is indiscriminately 
derived from all these sources. He writes blank verse in 
English, as he supposes, and occasionally a sentence or two 
of what he takes to be English prose. The said prose, as might 
have been expected, proves to be neither Elizabethan English, 
nor Victorian English, nor correct American; it is neither 
poetic nor prosaic; it is dateless, it belongs to no generation 
and to no locality; it is what Ben Jonson called Spenser's 
poetry, “‘no language” but the author’s, his, all his own. The 
like exclusive proprietorship of idiom commonly attaches to 
the English school-boy in regard of his Greek compositions. 
We will suppose them purged of all errors of deviation from 
the received Greek grammar. Still the production is distinctly 
“no Greek.” 

This result may be arrived at in two ways. The one is the 
way of mere negation, no attempt being made at any Greek 
composition. Surely this is a mistake. Surely the only way 
to get a grip on any language is to speak it or write it. The 
old Jesuit schools turned out accomplished Latinists, because 
they insisted on writing Latin, and on speaking it too, con- 
tinually. So if we want to have any hold on Greek, we must 
compose in Greek; a little, if we want to learn but little of it ; 
much, if we want to know Greek well. The other way of 
arriving at “no Greek” is the way of indiscriminate composition, 
using all words and all inflections that can be vouched for by 
the usage of any Greek author. This result may be presented 
in the form of “ Greek Iambics,” effusions resembling the English 
blank verse of our Persian school-boy. All that we need say 
on this verse-composition is comprised in two remarks. First, 
it is well to be sure of the prose of a language before you write 
much verse in it. Secondly, in the crush of modern subjects, 
the teaching of classics may have to be abridged; something 
will have to be sacrificed; now, we can better spare the 
trimmings than the substance. A man may be a Greek scholar, 
though he cannot write an iambic line; but there is no 
proficiency in any language, the prose of which you cannot 
write. It is about the Greek prose of the British classical 
school-boy, or university student, that this paper is chiefly 
concerned. We presume that you know a language according 
as you are able to talk or write prose in the same. 

It is, then, to write “no Greek,” to produce a farrago of 
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words traceable some to Homer, some to Herodotus, some 
to Attic Tragedy, some to Xenophon or Plutarch, some to the 
New Testament and the Septuagint, along with a few phrases 
that have the true ring of the Attic agora. You may write 
all in the style of Herodotus, or all in the style of Plutarch, 
or if you will, all in the style of St. Luke and St. John 
Chrysostom, or even of Procopius or Tzetzes, any style but 
a mongrel style. You must fix upon the sort of Greek that 
served the purposes of daily life anywhere and at any time 
that Greek was used as a living language; and try to write 
that. But if you wish to command the organ in the fulness 
of its tones and utmost variety of its range, you will give your 
attention to that Greek which flowed from the lips of Isocrates 
and Demosthenes, and the pens of Thucydides and Plato, the 
idiom wherein Socrates posed his fellow-citizens, and Pericles,— 


With thunders and with lightnings embroiled the Grecian world.! 


A boy or a young man learning Greek should be taught 
to write good Attic prose, little or much, according to the 
degree of proficiency which he requires. Let him still read 
his Herodotus and his Homer; let him make iambic verses, 
if he has time; but let him refer all to the standard, not of 
what Sophocles and Euripides wrote as poets, but of what they 
spoke in their households, in the market-place, in the law- 
courts, and in the assembly. 

A man who can read Attic prose easily, and write it 
tolerably, knows Greek. This is not so difficult an accom- 
plishment. We venture to think it also a very valuable one. 
To this attainable goal the march of the young Grecians in 
our schools should be directed. They need not burden their 
memories with any but Attic prose words and _ inflections. 
Other styles of Greek they may be content to read, but not 
try to write them, nor trouble too much about the grammar 
of them. Thus Greek may keep its place in our schools, nay, 
be better mastered than it is now; while science and modern 
languages may “ bench by its side.” 

Whether these suggestions would fully commend themselves 
to the author of Zhe New Phrynichus, we cannot say. At any 
rate they date their origin from the perusal, several years ago, of 


1 Horpanr’, @Bpdvra, tvvexvna thy ‘EAAada. (Aristoph. Ach. 531.) There is, 
of course, a difference between the earlier and the later Attic; but we évoe must 
not be hyper-critical. 
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that remarkable work, a work which opens out quite a new vista 
of Greek scholarship. 

We have not mentioned Xenophon among the models of 
Attic Greek, the reason being because this so-called “ Attic bee” 
winged his flight far away from Hymettus, and gathered honey 
to the taste perhaps of his Laconian friends, but with slight 
regard to the niceties of an Athenian palate. “Xenophon,” says 
Mr. Rutherford, “is past praying for.” “The more Xenophon is 
studied, the more difficult will it appear to find any stand-point 
for the criticism of his text. His verbosity, and his extra- 
ordinary disregard of the most familiar rules of Attic writing, 
make sober criticism almost impossible. Cobet may alter word 
after word, and cut down sentence after sentence, but the faults 
of Xenophon’s style are due, not to the glosses of Scholiasts or 
the blunders of transcribers, but to the want of astringents in his 
early mental training, and the unsettled and migratory habits 
which he indulged in his manhood.”” 

Mr. Rutherford does but re-echo the words of Helladius, a 
grammarian of the fifth century, A.D.,whom he quotes: “No 
wonder if a man, who spent his time in camps and in the 
company of strangers, utters some base coin of phrases not 
current in his native dialect: therefore no one should take him 
as laying down the law upon Attic phraseology.” ® 

Of this unfavourable judgment Zhe New Phrynichus fur- 
nishes abundant circumstantial proof. 

Xenophon’s Cyropedia is a dreary book, a sort of Greek 
Sandford and Merton. His Hellenics, with a few striking 
passages, are on the whole scrappy and barren, in melancholy 
contrast to Thucydides. The Avxadasis and the Memorabilia, 
on the other hand, will probably be studied as long as Greek is 
studied in schools. But they are not to be invoked as models 
of Attic style. 


a PP... 204. 

2 P. 109. ‘No Athenian of the best days used for ordinary purposes épxnra: for 
tn, épxduevos for idv, rwrahow for &rodécoua, réEw for rékouau, ndpra for opdipa, yet 
the words were known to him, and he recognized that they were in place in Tragedy, 
and might, for literary purposes, be employed in Comedy. But if the same man 
moved for a year or two among Greek peoples which used &pynrat, pxorro, rwAhow, 
Téiw, edevoouc, and the like, there is no question that he would follow their example. 
Accordingly, it is contrary to all reason to treat Xenophon as a genuine Attic writer.” 
(p- 163.) 

3 P. 161. oddity Oavparriy avip ev orparelas oxord{wy Kat kévwy ovvovolas ef 
Twa wapaxdrrer tis mwatplov pwvijs: 31d vouobérny abroy oiK &y tis arriKicuod 
mapaddBor. 
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Xenophon after all may be endured in the school-room, though 
his throne in those realms deserves a little shaking. But there is 
an author sometimes found there, whom we should like to cast 
out into eternal banishment ; we mean that “kind of compound 
between Swift and Voltaire,” Lucian.! Lucian is a scoffer from 
beginning to end. His wit largely takes the cheap form of parody. 
His Attic style, an assumption not otherwise quite a success, is 
spoilt for school purposes by the Homeric and Tragic phrases 
with which it is perpetually interlarded. No doubt, he makes 
boys laugh; but that effect, when desired, can be wrought by 
other means. When we have Lysias and Isocrates, Thucydides 
and Demosthenes, Plato and Aristophanes, yea, and St. Gregory 
Nazianzen and St. John Chrysostom, to think of reading Lucian ! 


Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
And batten on this moor? 


We desiderate a book of extracts from the best Attic prose 
sources, something like Mr. Jebb’s Selections from Attic Orators, 
but adapted to school use. Paragraphs from the Orators, 
narratives from Thucydides—such as that about Cylon,’ where, 
as his Scholiasts say, “the lion laughed ”—myths from Plato, a 
few pieces from Aristophanes, all with proper grammatical notes, 
that were the honied concoction of a genuine Attic bee. There 
is an especial advantage in English boys, gradually as their age 
will permit, becoming familiar with the Greek Orators. We are 
pretty much in the position of the Athenians, whose govern- 
ment was described by one of themselves as “a government of 
debate” (év Aoyors 1%) modsTeia). The way to influence and 
authority with us is to talk, and get it printed. Success is 
theirs, who can talk in English as Demosthenes and Lysias did 
in Greek. Therefore let the school-boy con his Demosthenes, 
and learn the Greek by heart, and be ready to declaim passages, 
first in Greek and then in English, by memory and without the 
aid of any book. 

Having mentioned this exercise of memory, we may go on 
to remark that it seems a vast pity to burden a boy’s memory— 
his best intellectual gift, one of those fleeting graces of boy- 
hood which so quickly disappear—with any lesson by heart 
except such as is intrinsically worth remembering. Nothing 
should be learned by heart, we think, but passages of fine 


1 Mr. Dyer in Smith’s Dictionary of Biography, vol. ii. p. 821. 
2 Thue. i. 126. 
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oratory and fine poetry, and that in all the languages which the 
learner is put to learn. Some of it will stick, and even what 
seems to be forgotten will germinate secretly in the hidden 
depths of the mind. Itis rather provoking to reflect that the 
only piece of Greek by heart that you remember is from 
Thucydides—a catalogue of ships. 

The researches of scholars have revealed the fact, that 
sundry inflections which still figure in our elementary grammars, 
were not in use at Athens in her best days, but belong to a 
later age. These inflections have frequently crept into the text 
of the best Attic Classics. Greek was a living language for more 
than seventeen hundred years after the death of Demosthenes. 
The men who copied the manuscripts of Demosthenes and 
Plato spoke Greek themselves, but not Attic Greek. They 
introduced into the text of an old author the inflections which 
they used in their daily conversation at Constantinople or 
Alexandria. As Mr. Rutherford says: “It is to the pestilent 
habit which late transcribers had of altering texts to suit their 
own age that this wholesale corruption of the manuscripts is to 
be ascribed.” The restoration of the original forms is effected, 
partly from contemporary Athenian inscriptions, and partly from 
the study of Aristophanes, who usually wrote the prose dialect of 
his time, and writing in metre has suffered less corruption than his 
contemporaries. Thus our Attic texts are being restored, much 
as our old cathedrals have been restored to their primitive purity 
and splendour.? Mr. Rutherford’s First Greek Grammar is the 
beginning of a judicious and gradual reversion to correct Attic 
types. 

One word on the vexed question of Greek accents. They 
take a deal of time to learn. Doubtless they do, as at present 
taught. On the other hand they furnish a valuable training in 
care and accuracy, two qualities which the school-boy hugely 
needs. It were a comfortable and easy course to abolish 
accents: but the comfortable and easy thing is rarely the profit- 
able thing in education. We have a compromise to propose. 
Accents were invented as guides to pronunciation. Let us then 
pronounce by the accents, laying the stress on the accented 
syllable. We do not indeed know enough of the meaning of 


Pao: 

2 Our grammars still lag behind, disfigured by such forms as éAeAvceww (for the 
first person), BaorAe?s, Avérwoav, AvécOwoav, Avoais, mo.otut, for é€AeAVKN, BaciAijs, 
Avovtwy, AvérOwy, Atoeas, Toiolny. 
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these accents to be enabled thereby to speak as the Greeks of 
old spoke. But that is not our object. We must be content 
with a conventional pronunciation. But let it be a rational 
convention. Let it be a convention in which accents go for 
something definite ; then we shall learn our accentuation easily. 
Is it not an odd inconsistency scrupulously to write rerrapixovta 
motamot, and quite regardless of the signs that we have set up, to 
pronounce tertapaxovta TroTapot ? 

It is a good thing, even for the best ordered institutions, that 
some audacious being should occasionally take his stand in 
front of them, and propose their being pulled down and carted 
away. It might be a pity to carry out the proposal literally, 
but it has this excellent effect, that the alarmed proprietors are 
aroused to effort, abuses are remedied, and the institution is 
made to justify itself and prove that still it lives, and has a 
claim to continue as a growth fit for modern times. Classical 
learning, and the teaching of Greek in particular, has many 
enemies, who want to strike it out of our school courses. The 
hour has sounded for classical men to put their house in order. 
If they wish the edifice to stand, and long may it stand, they 
must be willing to hearken to criticism, and be grateful for 
suggestions of improvement. 

J. R. 











The Recent Catholic Conference. 


—_——— 


WHEN it was proposed to hold a public Conference in con- 
nection with the Catholic Truth Society, there was some 
division of opinion among Catholics. The idea was first 
suggested to the Bishop of Salford, the President of the Society, 
by the present writer, as long ago as December, 1886; and it 
received his Lordship’s hearty approval. But when the matter 
was brought forward at the half-yearly meeting of the Society 
in November of last year, it was manifest that views on the 
subject were by no means unanimous. A scheme which, 
it was thought, had received the approval of high authority, 
seemed not to have obtained such approbation. There was a 
danger, it was said, that we should overstep our province; the 
proposed programme was too wide, and contained not only 
debateable matter, but matter which should hardly be debated 
in public. In the Press, too, there were doubts as to the Society’s 
right to hold such a Conference ; that, we were told, was the work 
of another body, which had, however, shown no signs of regard- 
ing such an undertaking as within its scope. No one who was 
present at the November meeting of 1887 could have supposed 
that, before another year had been completed, a Conference, 
attended with every circumstance of success, would have been 
an accomplished fact. 

This temporary check, however, produced excellent results. 
The first of these was the issue of a new programme, drawn 
up by the Bishop of Salford and approved by the Cardinal 
Archbishop, which, while hardly yielding to the former in 
comprehensiveness, restricted the subjects dwelt upon to their 
bearings on the work of the Catholic Truth Society. The 
programme was published in the weekly papers, and in the 
Society’s Annual Report for 1887—8; there is no need, 
therefore, to refer to it here, save to note that, at its close, 
were three words, the exact meaning of which in that place 
was not quite obvious. And yet, now that the Conference is 
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over, we can see that in those three words—“ Earnestness, Union, 
Co-operation”—are summed up the qualities which made it a 
success. 

That it was a success, no one denies. From the Sunday 
afternoon meeting in St. George’s Schools, Southwark, on 
the 20th of October, to the closing conversazione in the West- 
minster Town Hall on Tuesday evening, the 22nd, the interest 
never once flagged. And that this interest did not end here was 
amply shown by the extended reports which every Catholic 
newspaper gave of the proceedings; by the prominence given 
to the Society by the Zzmes and other papers ; by the incidental 
allusion of the Pall Mall Gazette; by the reference of the 
English Churchman to the need for increased Protestant 
activity in consequence of the action of “the [R.] Catholic 
Truth Society”; by the misrepresentations of the Whitehall 
Review ; and by the thoughtful and appreciative, if in some 
aspects mournful, article which the Sjectator devoted to one of 
the papers read. Nor was the interest limited to these shores. 
The J/rish Catholic, at the close of an eulogistic article, says: 
“The more we study the proceedings of the Conference, the more 
heartily we wish we could witness a similar assembly in Ireland. 
Is it impossible ?”—to which question those who know what 
Irish zeal for the Faith has done and is doing, can return but 
one answer. At the ends of the earth, little children in their 
schools and nuns in their convents were praying for God’s 
blessing on the Conference, and the Archbishop of Adelaide in 
his Cathedral was urging the claims of the Society : and from the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself came words of blessing and encourage- 
ment. This, at the end of four years’ existence of a body which 
rose from beginnings so small as to be fitly compared with the 
“rain of mustard-seed ;” and the cause of it is due, under God, 
to the qualities expressed in those three words—“ Earnestness, 
Union, Co-operation.” 

It is not my intention to offer any account of what took 
place at the meetings which filled the Westminster Council- 
chamber from ten till ten for two days ; that has been done by 
the Catholic papers, nearly all of which generously devoted a 
large amount of their space to a summary of the proceedings. 
But there are certain aspects of the Conference which seem to 
demand a word or two of notice, while the memory of them is 
fresh in the mind. They may afford suggestions for a future 
Catholic Conference of wider range, which more than one 
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speaker foreshadowed as a likely outcome of this work of the 
Truth Society. 

1. The active interest taken by all present, and shown in 
many instances by the mere fact of their deczg present. Priests 
from the south, from the far north, and the extreme west—the 
Isle of Wight, Liskeard and Exeter, Hartlepool and Sheffield, 
may be named—arranged their brief holiday with a view to the 
Conference : some of them, and those from the greatest distances, 
leaving their homes at midnight on Sunday so as to be in time for 
the Monday’s meeting. Laity, both men and women, from equal 
distances, were represented ; and an especially fortunate combi- 
nation of circumstances rendered it possible for their Lordships 
of Shrewsbury and Portsmouth, as well as the Bishop of Salford 
and the London Bishops, to take part in the meetings. The 
bodily absence of the Cardinal Archbishop was one of the 
few regrettable circumstances of the gathering; but all knew 
that he was with us in spirit. 

The interest thus evinced was further shown by the abun- 
dance of speakers, talking, not for the sake of talking, but 
because they had something practical to say. The programme 
had been cut down by the committee to one-half its original 
length ; but, even in this restricted form, it was too long to 
allow of the proper discussion of all its items. And those 
who did nothing but listen did so in a way which showed that 
they, too, were interested, and that their presence was no mere 
compliment. 

2. The freedom of discussion, and the equal share taken by 
the clergy and laity, was another healthy and hopeful sign. All 
had met for one common object; but there was an honest 
avowal of different views as to the mode of attaining that object. 
Sometimes these were amusing enough; as when one clerical 
speaker advocated a Catholic penny novelette, and was promptly 
met by the objection from another priest that the Catholic 
Truth Society must not lower itself to the level of the silliness 
and sentiment inseparable from this style of fiction ; the matter 
being put straight by a third speaker, who pointed out that, 
however attractive the Catholic Truth Society’s stories might 
be made, every precaution would be taken to prevent their 
becoming silly. The mere meeting together on common ground 
of so large a number of clergy and laity, for an interchange of 
opinion on matters affecting the interests of the Church in this 
country, must in itself be productive of good. 
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3. The careful avoidance of any approach to the bogey of 
“politics” was most noticeable. Once and once only was there 
a semblance of a breach of this unwritten rule; and the lapse 
was promptly pointed out and corrected. From its very 
beginning, the Truth Society has been fortunate in numbering 
on its Committee, among its writers, and among its members, 
men and women of the most opposite political views; and the 
harmonious working together of them all—their “ Earnestness, 
Union, and Co-operation”—has led some of us to feel that 
a “Catholic party” is not so hopeless a dream as it is sometimes 
imagined to be. One is constantly reminded of the Laureate’s 
lines in his “ Welcome to Alexandra :” 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 

But all of us Dane in our welcome for thee. 
Certainly members of all political creeds are as one in their 
support of the Catholic Truth Society. Indeed, the contra- 
dictory nature of some of the applications sent shows this: for 
when I was asked by a country gentleman if I could forward 
him any leaflets “showing why the working man should support 
the Conservative candidate,” a few days later brought me a 
request from Ireland for “ portraits of the Manchester martyrs!” 
I need hardly say that neither request was complied with. 

This avoidance of dangerous ground, however, does not seem 
to have commended itself to one.of our critics, who regrets that 
any protest should have been made against the introduction of 
politics. He knows little of the care which is necessary, and 
which has succeeded, in guarding the work of the Truth Society 
from the suspicion of being connected with any political school. 
And it would seem that the opportunities for political discussion 
are sufficiently numerous, without such being offered by the 
platform of the Catholic Truth Society. 

4. The Conference has also given satisfactory proof of the 
extent to which voluntary labour may be employed in work of 
this kind, and of the small cost at which, as a consequence of 
this, large meetings may be organized. The whole expense of 
the Conference, including hire of rooms, printing, fees to 
various persons, correspondence, advertising, and other matters, 
only slightly exceeded £40, this including the cost of the special 
telegram to the Holy Father, despatched at the opening of the 
Conference, which elicited a gracious acknowledgment, and, as 
we have since been informed, gave great pleasure to His 
Holiness. 
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5. The absence of the Catholic aristocracy, to which the critic 
already referred to has called attention, was certainly a notice- 
able though not altogether a gratifying feature of the Conference. 
From one point of view it was not to be regretted, as it showed 
that the work of the Society was independent of patronage. 
And it was not from want of sympathy, but from inability to be. 
present, that such pillars of the Church as the Marquis of Ripon, 
who had indeed been invited to open the Conference, were not 
with us; while the applause which greeted Father Morris’s out- 
burst, when speaking of the Venerable Philip Howard—*“ God 
bless the Duke of Norfolk !”—showed that the meeting was not 
unmindful of all that England’s Premier Earl has done for 
Catholic truth. 

The “working-man,” however, was not so unrepresented as 
our critic would have us imagine. On the one occasion when 
he could conveniently be present, he was so in large numbers, 
as those who were at the Sunday afternoon meeting can 
testify. It will be obvious that, unless out of work, he could 
hardly appear on the mornings and afternoons of week-days ; 
in the evenings he was visible, although not so much so as some 
of us would have liked. This is one of the things that we may 
hope to improve. 


It is, perhaps, too early to speak of the result of the Con- 
ference upon the Society itself. But we can already trace, in the 
numerous accessions of new members, in the applications for 
lists and information as to our work and publications, and in the 
newspaper correspondence to which it has given rise, the influence 
which the Conference is exerting on its behalf. From its be- 
ginning, the Catholic Truth Society has gained much from the 
friendly criticisms of THE MONTH and the support of its readers ; 
it may be permitted, therefore, to point out some of the means 
by which the Society may be extended and advanced. 

One need of our Catholic literature, which more than one 
speaker called upon the Society to supply, is a series of papers 
suitable to the tone of thought prevalent among the educated 
classes at the present day, to which the term “agnosticism” is 
generally applied. Mr. Wilfrid Ward, whose paper on this 
subject is favourably noticed by the Sfectator, and Mr. 
Costelloe, have each undertaken to contribute their quota to 
such a series. Not less needed is a clear and temperate exposure 
of the shifting nature of the foundations upon which the Dar- 
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winian hypothesis has been raised, and a demonstration of the 
want of logical perception and knowledge manifested by such 
popular writers on science as Mr. Clodd and Mr. Grant Allen. 
Such papers as that published by Father Gerard in the last 
number of this Review, would be eagerly welcomed by the many 
Protestants who are sadly in need of some easily accessible 
demonstration of the fallacies which these writers would have 
us accept as gospel truths. 

It is certain, too, that a greater use of illustrations would 
extend the usefulness of the Society’s work. We want a new 
and attractively written history of the Church in England, to 
counteract the extremely plausible, cheap, and attractive volumes 
issued by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and 
other Protestant publishers. 

The means for extending the Society’s work require develop- 
ment; and some scheme of colportage is a desideratum. The 
paper on this subject at the Conference was the first read on the 
Tuesday morning, and the audience at this early hour was but 
scanty ; moreover, it was discussed together with two other 
papers, which latter absorbed the attention of the meeting. We 
must also do more than has been done in the way of gratuitous 
distribution. 

For all these purposes, more money is necessary ; and that 
can only be obtained—if we except donations from generous 
benefactors which will be most welcome, but can hardly be 
counted upon—by extending the number of our subscribers. In 
less than four years, we have issucd upwards of two millions of 
publications ; and this with an income of, at most, some £1,600. 
It would be unfair to mention in the same breath the incomes of 
those great Protestant organizations, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the Religious Tract Society; but 
it is somewhat startling to find that a small and comparatively 
unknown body, the Pure Literature Society, had an income last 
year of over £4,000. And this Society does not publish; it 
confines its efforts to promoting the sale of already existing 
literature. 

A word may be said incidentally, in answer to a suggestion 
which has been made that the Catholic Truth Society would do 
well to adopt this course, and to aim rather at the diffusion than 
at the publication of good books. We are told that there is 
already an abundance of good and cheap Catholic literature, and 
that the distribution of this would be our most useful work; and 
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a fear has been expressed, lest the Society should do over 
again what has already been well done in the Clifton Tracts 
and elsewhere. Our aim, however, is to supplement existing 
cheap literature; and there is great need for this. The pro- 
duction of cheap leaflets and pamphlets is work especially suited 
to a Society: ordinary publishers can hardly be expected to 
burden themselves with a large number of small works, none 
of which can bring in much profit, while all involve much 
trouble and some risk. 

Two other points may be stated in answer to the objection. 
We are well aware that there is already in existence much 
excellent Catholic literature. The St. Anselm’s Society, which 
has existed for many years, makes the diffusion of such literature, 
with the addition of other good books on various subjects, its 
special work; while, so far as the cheaper publications are con- 
cerned, the Catholic Truth Society very early in its career issued 
a list selected from the works of various publishers, a new and 
enlarged edition of which is ready for press. 

But, secondly, we do not find among existing literature 
precisely the kind of books which are needed from time to time, 
as special circumstances arise. Take the Anglican question, 
for example, in its various forms of “Continuity,” “Church 
Defence,” “primitive Catholicity,” “ Anglican Orders,” and the 
like. Where, outside the Catholic Truth Society, will be found 
a series of cheap readable pamphlets, dealing with the dif- 
ferent ramifications of this subject? What book demonstrates 
the fallacies of Socialism—which are influencing Catholics 
more than some suppose—so simply and cheaply as Father 
Rickaby’s twopenny pamphlet on the matter? At the time 
of the Beatification of the English Martyrs, what series of 
books dealt with their lives so graphically, or were so easily 
accessible, as the Society's various publications? Where 
shall we find, at so low a cost, a series of simple medita- 
tions for special seasons, like those the Society has pub- 
lished for May and November—the forerunners of many 
more of the kind? And, since the days of the C/i/ton Tales, 
have there been any so cheap and good as those now issuing in 
the Catholics Penny Library? If proof be wanted of the 
usefulness of all these, it will be found in their large and 
steadily continuing sale; the question whether it is the dis- 
inclination of our people to read, or the absence of books, which 
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hinders them from doing so, is in the way of being answered in 
an unmistakeable manner. 


“ Earnestness, Union, Co-operation,” will be required as much 
in the future as they have been in the past; and if equally 
manifested, they will secure an at least equally satisfactory 
result. They have not hitherto been lacking to the members of 
the Society ; but there is yet room for their manifestation on the 
part of many who thus far have not united in or co-operated 
with its work. Most of all will they be needed—and it may be 
confidently prophesied that they will be fully manifested—at 
the Conference which it is proposed to hold in Manchester in 
October of next year, under the presidency of him who gave us 
our watch-words—“ Earnestness, Union, Co-operation.” 


JAMES BRITTEN. 

















Fiat Lux. 
aia! 


I, 


Wuat of the night, O watcher on the hills ? 
Our hearts are weary waiting for the day ; 
On earth the shadows of the false hold sway, 
And faithlessness to truth its curse fulfils, 
What of the night—the night so long and drear ? 
O watcher, say! Will dawn not soon be near ? 


II. 


What of the night, O watcher on the hills ? 
Full long have we been toiling through the vale ; 
Damp dews hang heavy on our faces pale ; 

Our eye the tear of weariness distils ; 

Our limbs are failing us! We faint and die! 

O watcher, say! Is light not yet anigh ? 


III. 


Hark! From the height, in ringing tones that fall 
Like call of clarion down the dark of morn, 
The watcher cries “O wayfarers forlorn, 


Lo! Cometh dawn! Your wandering faith recall ; 
Your hopes rebuild upon the widening day ! 
The night doth pass, and shadows flee away !” 
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IV. 


It comes, that broadening beam! It comes amain! 
Adown the mountain slopes, it breaks in waves 
On waves of light, and, spreading onward, laves 

Their feet, and floods the sleeping plain. 

It drowns the spectres of the past, who crowd 

The dark and seek our living hopes to shroud. 


v. 
O sea of larger faith and hope divine, 
Lift, lift our pilgrim barks upon thy tide! 
O Orient light be thou our beacon guide! 
Blow, breeze of morn and waft us to our shrine! 
O golden calm! O ocean without strife ! 
O everlasting hope! O Risen Life! 


FREDERIC BRETON. 
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LYONS may still be regarded as one of the most Catholic 
centres in the world and headquarters of Christianity in France. 
It so happened that we arrived there on the annual feast of that 
city, the 8th of September, the Nativity of our Blessed Lady. 
At 4 p.m. took place the solemn blessing of the city by the 
Archbishop, from the hill of Fourviere: fully fifty thousand 
persons on their knees lined the quays of the Sadne, to receive 
Benediction. This annual ceremony is connected with the 
shrine of Our Lady of Fourviére, which has been held in great 
veneration. for several centuries. The city records show that in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Lyons was decimated 
by six successive plagues (1504, 1531, 1556, 1573, 1586, and 
1643), until, on September 8, 1643, the Corporation made a 
solemn written compact, by which they placed the city under 
the special protection of the Blessed Virgin, and promised on 
each anniversary to proceed on foot to the Chapel of Fourviére 
to renew the compact. This vow was faithfully fulfilled during 
one hundred and forty-seven years, down to the French Revo- 
lution, and since that time the Canons of the Cathedral of 
St. John have supplied the place of the Corporation. It is a 
remarkable fact that since 1643 Lyons has been exempt from 
every epidemic, whilst neighbouring cities have suffered, espe- 
cially from cholera. There have been indeed terrific inunda- 
tions and sanguinary revolutions, but no plague of any 
description. 

We visited Fourvicre next morning (Sunday), and found 
hundreds of pilgrims at the shrine. A magnificent church has 
been built alongside the chapel, but the interior is not yet 
finished. It was begun shortly after the Franco-German War, 
and forms a striking feature of the city from whatever side you 
approach Lyons. In the little chapel, which dates from the 
time of Lothair in the ninth century, the number of votive 
offerings is extraordinary, showing the wonderful devotion at 
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all times attached to this shrine. In late years, the pilgrims 
who receive Holy Communion average more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand per annum. 

To the Catholic, and to the Christian of whatever denomi- 
nation, there are, after Rome, few places so interesting as Lyons. 
The Gospel was brought here, only sixty-five years after the 
death of our Lord, by St. Pothinus, a disciple of St. John of 
Ephesus. At that time the island between the Saéne and 
Rhone, which is now the heart of Lyons, was covered with 
dense brushwood. On the spot where now stands the Church 
of St. Nizier, the first group of Christian worshippers assembled 
under St. Pothinus, and in the crypt is shown the place where 
he said Mass. He, with some of his disciples, received the 
crown of martyrdom during the first persecution of Marcus 
Aurelius) The Roman Amphitheatre, where the martyrdom 
took place, stood upon the hill of Fourviere, which the Christians 
from this circumstance called the holy hill, watered by the 
blood of the martyrs. 

From 197 to 200, the Christians suffered a still more terrible 
persecution. Severus put to death more than eighteen thousand 
persons, whose bones we saw in the crypt of the Church of 
St. Irenzus, one of the early bishops, which is situated at a little 
distance from Our Lady of Fourviére. In the vicinity are some 
remains of a grand Forum, built. by Trajan, and of aqueducts, 
the old Roman city of Lugdunum having been situated here. 

Another church in Lyons of surpassing interest is St. Paul’s, 
which dates from the sixth century. It was destroyed by the 
Saracens, and rebuilt by Charlemagne. There was formerly a 
cloister attached, where St. Thomas a Becket spent some time 
during his exile by Henry the Second. A broken tomb marks 
the burial-place of the famous Gerson, Chancellor of the 
Sorbonne, who spent his last. years in teaching children of this 
parish. 

From Lyons we proceeded to Clermont, celebrated in Church 
history for the General Council held in the year 1096, at which 
Peter the Hermit (by permission of Pope Urban the Second, 
who presided on the occasion) began to preach the first crusade. 
It is a strange old town of the Middle Ages, with tall, gaunt 
houses built round small courtyards, having the appearance 
outside of so many fortresses. Clermont was built by Augustus, 
and called Nemetum till about A.D. 400. The Gospel was first 
preached here by St. Austremonius in the year 250. The city 
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was twice destroyed by the Vandals, and in the fifth century 
it was annexed to the kingdom of the Visigoths, until the over- 
throw of Alaric by the Franks. It was sacked and burned 
successively from the eighth to the tenth centuries, by the 
Saracens, King Pepin, and the Normans. In 1358 it stood 
against the English, who took Mont Ferrand. 

St. Gregory of Tours, Pascal, and Desaix were born in 
Clermont, and Massillon was at one time its Bishop. Narrow 
winding streets lead up to the Cathedral, which stands in the 
centre, on an elevation. There are few handsomer churches in 
France, although it is much smaller than the Cathedral of 
Lyons, forexample. It was begun in the twelfth century, and 
the towers were finished only last year, the whole not being yet 
completed. The stained-glass windows, of the fourteenth 
century, are remarkably beautiful ; one of later date commemo- 
rates the marriage of St. Louis, which was celebrated in this 
church. There is also a remarkable stone altar of the third 
century, representing our Lord and the Apostles, in relief; and 
close by it are the tombs of two bishops, dating from the third 
century also. 

But still more interesting than the Cathedral is the Church 
of Notre Dame du Port, one of the famous pilgrimages of 
France, built by St. Sigon, Bishop in 870. In the crypt is kept 
the miraculous image of our Blessed Lady, now black with age, 
and only six inches high. The walls are covered with votive 
tablets, as at Fourviére, attesting to the numerous graces 
received at this shrine. The Rue du Port is composed entirely 
of houses of the fifteenth century. 

Clermont is surrounded by a fine boulevard, commanding 
unrivalled views of mountain scenery, for it stands almost at 
the foot of the Puy-de-Déme, the highest mountain in France. 
We visited the Jardin Lecoq, or Botanical Garden, which 
adjoins the museum, and saw in the latter many remains 
of the Romans, who were here for more than three hundred 
years. 

Although snow had begun to fall in the Cantal and other 
adjacent ranges, we resolved to undertake the ascent of the 
Puy-de-Déme. It is often done on foot, taking about seven 
hours, the distance being twelve miles, of which the last two 
are very steep, and impracticable for carriages. 

We started from Clermont at 10 a.m.,'the weather being 
exceedingly fine. An hour later we passed through Royat, 
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which resembled “the banquet-hall deserted;” the baths were 
nearly all closed; however, we walked through the gardens, 
and tasted some of the springs. Many of the hotels had 
placards, announcing that they were for sale, and yet we 
heard that thirty thousand strangers had visited Royat that 
season. 

Cesar’s spring is the best, and quite hot, with grains of 
iron giving a red tinge to the water. There was a pretty 
pavilion close to it, and we were astonished on lifting a cloth 
in the centre to perceive that the place was devoted to 
gambling: a curiously-shaped table was surrounded by narrow 
velvet rails or counters for the players to put their stakes 
upon. It is perhaps difficult to prevent men and women from 
gambling in a dull place like Royat, where there is nothing 
to do. 

The road for the next two hours passed through very 
beautiful scenery, mostly forest, the ascent being gradual and 
continuous. About I p.m. we reached Col de Ceysat, at an 
elevation of four thousand feet, this being the highest point 
available for carriages. There was a rude inn, kept by some 
gruff mountaineers, who gave us excellent coffee before setting 
out for the summit. A heavy shower of rain fell, and clouds 
enveloped us, so that we could not see the peak. As soon, 
however, as the rain abated, we commenced the arduous ascent, 
hoping that the clouds might clear off as we proceeded. 

The old road made by the Romans one thousand eight 
hundred years ago is still almost perfect, being kept in 
admirable order by the French Government, which has estab- 
lished an observatory on the top. The road consists of 
sixteen terraces, rising zigzag one over another, being about 
two miles in length. At dangerous passages there are parapets, 
to prevent you from being blown over the precipice,.for the 
wind has tremendous force. 

At three hundred feet above the Col de Ceysat, vegetation 
ceased, except some scattered blades of grass. We had reached 
perhaps eight hundred feet above the inn, when the clouds 
cleared off, revealing an extensive view of the country south- 
ward. It was blowing a hurricane, fortunately from the south, 
which helped us in our climbing upwards; had the wind been 
blowing in our faces, we could hardly have made any progress. 
Whenever we looked up, it seemed to us impossible we could 
ever reach the top, for the shoulder of the peak still frowned 
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on us from an appalling height. We had met nobody since 
we left the inn, nor seen any sign of human life or industry, 
but we heard at intervals the barking of a dog belonging to 
the inn-keeper at Col de Ceysat, though we could not see the 
dog at such a distance. Even the houses had dwindled to 
mere white spots. 

The last three terraces were much steeper than any before : 
we were quite out of breath when we crossed the shoulder of 
the peak, coming in sight of a wooden hut, now deserted, 
which had the word “Restaurant” painted outside. At that 
moment a lean dog came towards us, wagging his tail, as if 
rejoiced to see any human beings in such a desolate place. 
There was a bill of fare on the outside of the door, which 
included coffee and other things which would have now been 
most acceptable. It was, under the circumstance, a cruel 
mockery, for there was not even a crust for the hungry dog, 
the proprietor of the restaurant having left only a few empty 
bottles, thrown about the entrance, memorials of past enter- 
tainments. 

We were not long till getting in sight of the observatory, 
which stands close to the ruins of a temple of Mercury, on the 
very apex of the Puy-de-Déme. The ruins cover a large extent, 
the facade being clearly defined, with three rows of steps in 
front. The rest may be described as shattered aébris. It is 
very curious that nothing was known of this temple till 1853, 
when a French savant was so impressed with certain passages 
in the writings of St.Gregory of Tours that he concluded the 
Roman temple of Mercury alluded to must have been on the 
very top of the Puy-de-Déme, and begged the Government to 
make excavations for the purpose. More than twenty years, 
however, elapsed without any discovery being made, until in 
1876, the present observatory was commenced, and in digging 
for the necessary foundations the temple, or at least what 
remains of it, was laid bare, a few inches below the surface. 

Two men are in charge of the observatory, who have a 
telegraph-wire connecting with the College of Clermont, by 
which means they transmit daily the information regarding tem- 
perature, rainfall, and other matters of that kind. One of them 
has a wife and two children, as well as his wife’s mother, all of 
whom spend the whole year with him in this dwelling in the 
clouds, 4836 feet above sea-level. It is inaccessible in winter 
because of the snows. The old lady, who was over eighty, told 
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us that they got very good health, but suffered extremely from 
cold sometimes. She had been there more than ten years, and 
had never descended to the haunts of man in all that interval. 

The view from the tower of the observatory is probably the 
most extensive in Europe. When the sun broke through the 
clouds the effect was magical. Clermont was at our feet, 
although twelve miles away, and on the edge of the horizon we 
could see the church towers of Moulins, seventy miles distant. 
Turning southward we seemed to see almost as far as the 
Pyrenees. 

There is a proverb among the Auvergnese— 


Si Déme était sur Déme 
On verrait les portes de Rome. 


The view, at all events, is the grandest that can be imagined, 
and well repays the trouble of the ascent. 

On the following day we went to the Grotto of St. Alyre, 
remarkable for its petrifactions. A stream of water falling from 
the roof of the grotto petrifies any object placed under it in a 
term of six months, and the woman who owns the place makes a 
good deal of money in selling the things so petrified. At the 
entrance is a fine (stone) lion, shot in Algeria four years ago, the 
largest I have ever seen, being much larger than any in the 
Zoological Gardens of London. . In the garden near the grotto 
are various petrified groups which attract much attention, espe- 
cially that of a man milking a cow: the cow was real, but the 
man was originally a wooden figure, life-size. There is also a 
gallery of works of art, petrifactions of chalk reliefs; from 
historical and sacred subjects, some of which can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from carvings in ivory. Although the water has this 
remarkable property it is quite wholesome. It has no smell, nor 
any peculiar taste, but I suppose has something volcanic, in 
common with all the country about Clermont, and it is said to 
be singularly efficacious in all rheumatic affections. 

I forgot to mention that from the summit of the Puy de 
Dome we counted twenty-two extinct volcanoes, the craters of 
which were plainly discernible. It seems, however, that the 
volcanoes were extinct before the time of the Romans, although 
lava is found in many places, and used for building. The hot 
springs of Royat further show that volcanic agencies are still at 
work below, and may some day break out again. 

We made a very interesting excursion to the town of Mont- 
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ferrand, which was famous in the Middle Ages, and is very little 
altered from what it was then in outward appearance. There is 
one very old house, known as that of Adam and Eve, from the 
curious carvings in the courtyard representing our first parents. 
We saw a dozen houses of the same period, the 13th or 14th 
century, with handsome spiral staircases in the courts, protected 
by galleries. One of the finest bears the coat-of-arms (two 
unicorns holding a shield) of Mme. Le Gras, who co-operated so 
zealously in the labours of St. Vincent de Paul. Another 
belonged to the Counts of Montferrand, and was like a fortress. 
Seeing the condition of the streets, which had probably not been 
cleaned since the time of the Crusades, we could well understand 
why plagues were so common in France in the Middle Ages. 

There is a plain which stretches north of Montferrand, 
memorable for the victory gained by Vercingetorix over Julius 
Czxsar: the people of Clermont have the patriotism to keep 
alive the name of this valiant Gaul, which meets you repeatedly. 

From Clermont we went by rail to Murat, an ancient village 
south of the Plomb-de-Cantal Mountains. A short distance up 
the hills is the medieval pilgrimage of Our Lady of Bredons, 
which we visited soon after sunrise ; many of the distant peaks 
were already covered with snow, in the first week of October. 
The church was built in the eleventh century, and is still strong 
and well preserved, though exposed to severe weather, owing 
to its height. Some of the wildest scenery in France occurs 
between Murat and Toulouse, the railway crossing tremendous 
ravines and winding through mountains and forests, where you 
see few signs of population. It is a country rarely visited by 
travellers, and the train takes ten hours to reach the pleasant 
banks of the Garonne. 

Toulouse has many historical associations, but is by no 
means as fine a city as one would expect from its antiquity and 
former importance. It is still, I believe, the fifth city in France 
as regards population, and being at the junction of the Garonne 
with the famous Languedoc Canal is in immediate communica- 
tion with the Atlantic on one side and the Mediterranean on the 
other. But it has not a thriving appearance, and in late times 
has suffered terribly from inundations. About ten years ago 
the whole city was under water, boats going about in the streets. 
The most remarkable of its many churches is that of St. 
Servinus, in the crypt of which is a perfect treasury of holy 
relics. When Count Raymond of Toulouse came home from 
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the crusade he brought from the Holy Land some of the bones 
of the Apostles, and these escaped destruction during the fury 
of the French Revolution. The sacristan also showed us the 
head of St. Thomas Aquinas: this relic, as is mentioned in 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints, was eagerly contended for, in the 
thirteenth century. Rome, Naples, Salerno, and Toulouse were 
the competitors, but Pope Urban the Fifth awarded it to the last- 
named place, the inhabitants of which to the number of one 
hundred and fifty thousand marched out, headed by Louis, 
Duke of Anjou (brother to King Charles the Fifth), the 
Archbishops of Toulouse and Narbonne, and many bishops, 
abbots, and noblemen in procession to receive the holy treasure 
which is now in a rich shrine. 

The faculty of theology meets every year to assist at High 
Mass on the festival of the saint. 

From Toulouse we proceeded to Bagnére-de-Bigorre, a 
delightful village at the foot of the Pyrenees. It enjoys a mild 
climate, and possesses beautiful scenery. We found a few 
English still there, although the season for taking the waters 
was over: in fact, some families from England live there 
permanently. 

We heard that some thousands of visitors had been in the 
summer and autumn. The mountains rise up abruptly from the 
town, which is small, and has a curious old church. We saw two 
Protestant churches not one hundred yards apart, one called 
the English Church, the other that of the Holy Trinity, pro- 
bably the latter was for Anglicans, the former for Dissenters 
generally. 

We hired a carriage, which took us first to Lourdes, then to 
the picturesque shrine of Bétharram: there was a great number 
of pilgrims at Lourdes, and hundreds of wax tapers were burning 
in the grotto. The place is so well known to all Catholics that 
it will be sufficient to say that the new Church of the Rosary 
contiguous to the “Basilica” which is now too small for 
worshippers, is progressing rapidly, and will hold three thousand 
persons, when completed. 

The Valley of the Gave, through which our road lay to 
Bétharram, abounds in superb scenery. Dense forest covers the 
lower part of the Pyrenees, the summits of which were at the time 
clad with snow. Bétharram is so ancient that its early history 
is forgotten. The old church has some splendid pictures, 
presented by various kings of France, for among its benefactors 
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were Anne of Austria, and St. Louis, who died in the last of the 
Crusades. It was a famous place of pilgrimage a thousand years 
ago, and still attracts great numbers of devout people, especially 
from the Pyrenees. When the Huguenots sacked the place, 
in the sixteenth century, they took its treasures and burned its 
archives. It suffered again in the French Revolution, but 
revived soon after, and in 1840 a pious priest named Pére 
Michel Goycotea undertook to construct a Way of the Cross on 
the hill behind the church. He had the happiness to meet 
co-operation from a sculptor named Renoir, who settled down 
as a hermit for many years, to lend his talents gratuitously 
to the same end. Each of the fourteen stations is in a little 
chapel, some of Byzantine, others of Moorish exterior, and the 
figures in the inside, representing the various stages of the 
sacred drama of Redemption, are life-size. Renoir lived 
to complete ten of the stations; the rest being by another 
hand. It is impossible for me to convey an idea of the beauty 
of Renoir’s work, but if his groups were in Notre Dame at 
Paris, instead of being in the heart of the Pyrenees, they would 
surely be as much admired as the master-pieces of more 
renowned artists. The strong religious feeling which urged him 
to spend many years at his self-imposed task, is manifest in the 
sublime expression which he depicts in the countenance of our 
Divine Redeemer. Nothing can be more impressive than the 
via crucis of Bétharram, which terminates with a Calvary on top, 
the figure on the Cross being Renoir’s chef d'auvre. Near this 
is a little chapel, in which are deposited the bones of the good 
Father Michel, whose memory is kept in the odour of sanctity 
among the mountaineers. 

Returning from the Pyrenees, we stayed a few days at 
Libourne, to rest. The country all round was formerly famous 
for its vineyards, but after vainly struggling with the Phylloxera, 
the inhabitants pulled up the trees and planted potatoes in their 
place. We drove to a neighbouring hill called Fronsac, from 
which we got a fine view of the valley of the Dordogne. Some 
of the abandoned vineyards were still lying waste, and had a 
dismal appearance, overgrown with weeds. The following day 
we drove in an opposite direction, to St. Emilion (whence 
comes the famous claret), through a country abounding in 
vineyards, all admirably cultivated. Here the vine-growers, 
as we heard, had taken incessant pains to exterminate the 
Phylloxera, with the most complete success. One gentleman 
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invited us to see his people making wine, for it was the height of 
the vintage. The method was similar to that for extracting 
olive oil, which we had seen in Andalusia. Enormous vats were 
filled with grapes, a screw press being then used, and the wine 
ran out into a kind of cistern in the floor beneath. Mr. B 
gave us a glass of the new wine, made the previous week, and it 
really had a delicious flavour. 

We visited the ruins of some old abbeys at St. Emilion, and 
saw a venerable church of the ninth century, scooped out of the 
rock. It was a remarkable place in the Middle Ages, with its 
fortifications and royal palace, portions of which remain. The 
surrounding country is exceedingly beautiful, and abounds with 
mineral springs, which were much frequented in former times. 
All that remains to remind us of passed glories are the ruins of 
St. Emilion, and the macaroons for which the place is still 
famous: the receipt for these little cakes has been jealously 
guarded by the Carmelite nuns for centuries. 

Angouléme was our next resting-place. It stands on a bluff 
two hundred and forty feet over the Charente, and is a very 
picturesque old town, the castle of the Counts of Anjou being 
the most interesting relic of past greatness. The Romans 
called this place Iculisma, and it was held by England from 
1360 until 1372. 

Next day we proceeded to Poitiers, another strange old 
place, which was held by the English for three hundred years, 
yet shows not a single trace of their rule. It was a drive of an 
hour to the battlefield where the Black Prince with fifteen 
thousand men defeated fifty thousand French, and made 
prisoner the King of France, who afterwards died at the Savoy 
in London. Five hundred years have passed since that battle, 
and yet the farmer assured us that he has often picked up 
pieces of broken weapons and armour. The doors and 
archways of the Cathedral are very beautiful, especially the 
door of St.Michel. Notre Dame, a church of the twelfth 
century, has a handsome sculptured facade representing the 
fall and redemption of man. But the most interesting church in 
Poitiers is that of St. Radegonde, in the crypt of which are the 
tomb and remains of the Saint, which are visited by thousands 
of pilgrims annually. 

Blois is a city which is far more worth seeing than places 
more often visited. The magnificent palace of the Kings of 
France is in the centre of the city, surrounded by lofty walls that 
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render it inaccessible except in front. The fagade built by 
Francis the First is superb. We spent several hours wandering 
through its halls and chambers: all of them are restored exactly 
as they were in former times, for Napoleon the First, who 
preferred barracks to castles, turned this beautiful old place 
into a barracks and distributed the exquisite tapestry about the 
country, plastering the walls with lime, some of which may still 
be seen in the wood carving. Those walls which are not of wood 
are hung with an exact imitation of the former tapestry. We 
saw the room in which Henry the Third caused the Duke of 
Guise to be assassinated, and also the suites used by Catherine 
and Marie of -Medicis, and the window from which the latter 
escaped. The finest hall is that where the Parliament used to 
assemble, comprising four hundred and eighty Deputies, of the 
nobility, clergy, and /zers état, or Commons. 

In the Cathedral are two handsome statues of SS. Peter 
and Paul, and the remains of the tomb of the mother of 
St. Stanislaus. Blois was called Blesum in the time of the 
Romans, and the Empress Marie Louise retired here in 1814. 

Orleans pleased us more than any of the old cities of France. 
The beautiful Gothic Cathedral seemed to us by far the finest 
we had seen, surpassing those of Amiens, Notre Dame, and all 
the rest. The exterior is ornate and magnificent, and none of 
the statues seem to have suffered during the Revolution. The 
Stations of the Cross are exquisitely carved in white marble, 
life-size, and placed round the walls only a couple of feet from 
the ground. We saw the monument which was erected last 
month to the illustrious Bishop Dupanloup. The fortifications 
have been levelled, but the house of Joan of Arc is preserved 
intact, and there are two statues erected, one on the Boulevard, 
a work worthy of such a subject, and the other in the Hotel de 
Ville, a copy of the one in Versailles by the Princess Marie of 
Orleans. 

From Orleans to Paris is a journey of only two hours, but 
the fatigue which we had undergone in travelling sixteen 
hundred miles through France, in cight weeks, made us welcome 
the end of our tour. The more we saw of France the better we 
liked it, and it is scarcely necessary to say that autumn is the 
best season to see the country to advantage. 


M. MULHALL. 














On the footsteps of St. Alphonsus Rodriguez. 


—_——_ 


PART IIL—MAJORCA (157I1—1617). 

As the steamer from the mainland draws near to Palma, a 
fine pier comes out to meet you—the successor or prolonga- 
tion of one more ancient. It is much needed in rough 
weather, as the bay is very open and unprotected. The hills 
to your left are clad with olive or with stone pine, and many 
a white villa peeps out from the dusky green. Mountains of 
fine form serve as a background. A vast modern fort and a light- 
house stand on the neighbouring headlands, and, still on our 
left, a picturesque circular castle, with four towers around it. 
One much higher than its fellows and joined to the fortress only 
by an aerial arch, crowns a round hill. This is Belver, of “the 
beautiful view,” the palace of the first Christian kings of 
Majorca, which for centuries has been one of the landmarks of 
the environs of Palma. Great fortifications, now utterly anti- 
quated, close in the city, even on the water side, with scarp and 
counter scarp, and curtain and ditch. The exquisite Gothic 
Lonja, or Exchange, the mighty buttress-girt Cathedral, the 
palace of the governor with its oriental-looking arcades, all 
claim our admiration as the sun rises and lights up the 
vapoury distance. 

Such, in general effect, was the view that met St. Alphonsus 
on his landing in 1571. The old city walls had not then made 
way for their more modern successors ; the great Cathedral was 
still uncompleted, so too the Church of Montesion ; but Belver 
was there, and the graceful palms, and the eternal hills, and 
Palma was still living on the wealth of the past, when it had lain 
on the highway to India, before the Cape had been rounded and 
the two Americas discovered. 

A steep ascent, with glimpses of the Cathedral, along narrow 
streets with lofty houses on each side, past wide portals looking 
into picturesque courtyards with fine external staircases, with 
here and there a window of early Renascence or late Gothic. At 
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length we reach a large building marked on the two faces of its 
salient corner by a half obliterated LH.s. + MARIA, obliterated by 
the Revolution, or, to be fair even to a foe, more probably by 
orders of his Catholic Majesty, the then reigning King of Spain. 
For when at the bidding of Voltaire and Co., the Society of 
Jesus was transported ex masse from the wide Spanish realms, 
the despot or his unbelieving ministers did their best to make 
the very name which it bore to be forgotten. 

Here we turn up a lane, which is marked by a hieroglyphic 
to denote that two carts, much less two carriages, cannot pass each 
other therein ; even at sight of one, foot passengers must take 
refuge in the doorways. We turn into a wide portal, and are 
inside a spacious church. The bright morning light comes in 
subdued and diffused. So slight is the window space, it would 
be nearly dark, were the day to be dull. The general effect is 
eminently picturesque, with Rembrantesque contrasts of deep 
shadows and of high lights. Within a lofty-pointed arch and 
under a vaulted roof, rises the magnificent retable or reredos 
of carved and gilded wood. The sea air has taken the lustre 
from the gold, but it is nearly three hundred years since it 
was gilded, and the newness of an additional feature in the 
centre naturally makes the old look older. The whole is fine 
Renascence work, resting on a base of inlaid marbles. Four 
bas-reliefs of the mysteries of our Lord’s early life run below ; 
above these four life-size figures of the Evangelists seated ; above 
them again, in an ornate pediment, our Lady and Child throned 
between St. Ignatius and St. Francis Xavier, all in niches ; while 
right and left, standing on volutes which abut upon the pediment 
are SS. Peter and Paul. Rising to the crest of the vault, between 
another and a broken pediment, is a large bas-relief of the patronal 
mystery, the Presentation. At the Gospel side in the north 
wall of the sanctuary is a splendid tomb of Fray Raymond Veri 
of the Order of Malta, who with other knights from Majorca 
fought at the heroic defence of Valletta in 1565. Out of his 
rich benefices he not only did great and generous things for the 
military order to which he belonged, but by his princely dona- 


1 The sanctuary was begun in 1599, and was up to the roof in 1601, the vaulting 
was decorated in 1609 ; in the same year the reredos was half completed and gilded. 
In 1611 the statue of our Lady was given; in 1614 that of St. Francis Xavier ; and 
in 1617, the year of our Saint’s death, the whole was nearly finished. So that before 
this beautiful work St. Alphonsus has often knelt in his ecstatic prayer. 
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tions to the college of Montesion deserved and obtained the title 
of founder. He died in 1599, and he kneels in effigy with 
clasped hands, in his suit of armour, with his face towards the 
high altar, upon the sarcophagus which bears his name and 
titles." The whole monument is in native marbles and jasper ; 
and the statue of Veri is of marbles of various colours, white for 
the head and hands, and suiting in hue the different parts of the 
costume. 

When St. Alphonsus arrived, the body of the church was 
already in progress, and the novice lay-brother gave a hand at 
the work. In 1576, five years after his arrival, a large portion of 
the nave with four lateral chapels at each side, was so far com- 
pleted that it was opened for public use on Trinity Sunday. The 
chapels on the Epistle side, taking them in order from those 
nearest to the high altar, are those of St. Francis Xavier, then 
the altar of the Happy Death, of the Purissima, and of St. Anne 
and St. Sebastian. On the opposite side are the chapels of St. 
Ignatius, one of the first altars raised in his honour, those of St. 
Aloysius,? and St. Francis Borgia. The fourth chapel contains a 
modern altar to the Sacred Heart, and has a special interest, to 
which allusion will be made further on. 

It was only towards the close of our Saint's life, in 1610, that 
the church was finished, even if it was then actually completed. 
The last chapel on the south side, to the left of the door by 
which we entered, contains an altar piece of much interest. It 
represents the Descent of the Holy Ghost, and was painted for 
the congregation or confraternity of the military and gentry, 
which used to hold its meetings in the large room now occupied 
as the reading-room of the public librar;,. 

Don Raymund Veri was once prefect, and gave largely 
towards the endowments of the congregation, and aided them in 
all their good works.* 

Facing this altar, and on the other side of the great west 


1 The title was accorded him in 1597, and there was a solemn function in the 
church on the 2nd of February, with the Bishop and the Viceroy, and a large con- 
course of the nobility of the island present ; and afterwards Fray Veri, with a number 
of his friends, dined in the college refectory. (Zitt. Ann. et Hist. del Col, de Montesion, 
MS ) 

2 His Beatification was posterior to our Saint’s death, though he might have heard 
of the successful progress of the process of Beatification. The altar was evidently not 
dedicated to St. Aloysius, during St. Alphonsus’ lifetime. 

3 1597, July, Donations, See Index Coll. Montesion MS., apud Archivio del la 
Ciudad de Palma. 
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door, is the chapel and the shrine of St. Alphonsus. We shall go 
there shortly. Let us first look round the college and the rest 
of the church. 

Right above the pointed arches which open into the side 
chapels, and running round the choir gallery is a balustrade, and 
behind it is lattice work, as we find in most of the old religious 
churches in Spain, especially those of the Society, by which from 
the spacious triforium the community could be present at the 
services and sermons of the church and unseen, without mixing in 
the crowd below. Over the openings into the triforium are windows 
fitted with plates of translucent alabaster, while over all rises a 
lofty roof which looks to be of a much later date than the rest of 
the church. The whole space of the roof over the vaults is an 
immense azotea or room with a tiled roof supported by walls 
pierced with large openings, from which is spread out an un- 
equalled view of city, sea, plain, and mountain. 

To return to the triforium or tribunes, as the upper passages 
are called, each portion is separated from the other by walls 
rising up to a considerable height and pierced only by narrow- 
pointed doors which give communication all round. These walls 
are in fact the buttresses which support the vaulted roof with its 
great apartment over all; and at the exterior of the building, 
they stand out square from the side roofs, and each is surmounted 
by a carved coping stone with a round ball at its outer extremity, 
a poor substitute for the beautiful flying buttress, of which they are 
a sort of effete survival. However, we are not discussing the 
merit of styles, but following the footsteps of a Saint. But to 
come back again into the cool passages of the tribunes. They 
are in delightful darkness, or in a flood of light, according as the 
shutters of the openings high up in the outer wall are shut or no. 
To their stillness many and many a time St. Alphonsus would 
come, high above the noise and movement of the church below, as 
the crowds came and went on some great festa, or when his Sacra- 
mental Lord was exposed on the altar. Hours and hours, 
when no occupation called him away, were spent by him in 
prayer. Here once on a time his only chair was brought from his 
room for the overflow of people at the Forty Hours in Carnival- 
tide, and here a whole year it lay idle, unasked-for by him, 
though he needed it sorely. At the Carnival of the following 
year the rooms were again put under requisition for the 
same reason, and when the chairs were returned to their 
places, then and then only, did Alphonsus get his own. In 
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this tribune once for some three or four hours, he stood 
without moving, faithful to the strict meaning of a word said 
unintentionally, and out of kindness by his Father Rector, and 
which in his blind obedience he obeyed literally and lovingly as 
acommand,. A storey lower down, reached by the stairs which 
lead up to the little bell tower, is another tribune, which looks 
out by latticed windows directly on the high altar. It faces 
the tomb of Fray Veri, and is on the south wall of the Capilla 
major or sanctuary, over a passage from the church. Here again, 
often and often, did our Saint love to come. While kneeling 
here, as a Father opened the door of the tabernacle for Com- 
munion, a ray of light was seen to flash out from it, and shine 
upon the face of the Brother. Here he would ask to be brought 
to hear the sermon when old age and illness prevented his other- 
wise obeying his rule: here, too, he came very unwillingly at the 
request or bidding of the noble Flemish lady, the Vice-Queen of 
Majorca—Mary Liederkercke, anxious in her delicate condition, 
and on the eve of her departure for the Low Countries, to obtain 
his prayers and to kiss his hand. 
Now we must go round two sides of the upper tribune, and 
near the north-west corner a corkscrew stair will lead us swiftly 
down, past a little room, and into the patio or great quadrangle 
of the college. A noble colonnade runs round it. To our left 
is the chief entrance, leading from the street, and over it in the 
interior is a graceful open arcade. Vaulted in stone and with a 
stone bench on both sides, it is divided into two parts by what 
looks like the lintel of an inner gate. Here was in all probability 
for several years the scene of St. Alphonsus’ work as porter. In 
all probability, for there was an old porteria, before the new one 
was built, in the houses which served at first for a temporary 
college. In the inner portion, hung up on high, was a full-size 
figure of our dear Lord at the Pillar, direly gashed and seamed 
with wounds, a painting of the fifteenth or late fourteenth 
century, before which the Saint spent so many hours in prayer, 
in moments snatched from his constant calls to answer the bell. 
Here one of the college servants, while kneeling at one of the 
confessionals which were hard by,! saw, though unseen, the 
holy porter in ardent colloquy with his Lord, his face all inflamed 
with holy ardour, and the flame as it were of two torches shining 
from his eyes upwards towards the holy painting. Here, too, 


1 The cloister was called the cloister of the confessionals. A Jesuit Father Garau 
was witness of a similar marvel. 
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he served out alms to the poor, and healed body and soul 
alike. 

Returning along the cloister to the side that abuts on the 
church, at the corner of the southern and western alleys there 
was, till comparatively lately, a door by which the day scholars 
passed through to attend the church services. Next to it is the 
little door, the one by which we just now entered the quadrangle 
from the stairs, and on the other side of this door a second, like 
to it in all respects, with two holes half a foot or more in diameter, 
one over the door, and the other to the left. Once ona time, 
there was a’narrow passage which ran down behind the altars of 
the north aisle of the church, or rather two such passages, one 
over the other. These at a late period were blocked by a wall 
near to the door of which we are now speaking, and two little 
rooms were thus formed one above the other. The lower one is 
about 13ft. by 4%4ft. in size, and 7ft. in height. It is vaulted in 
three compartments and receives its light from the two holes 
described above. As you enter, in the wall facing you on the 
extreme right is a cupboard ; to the extreme left is a low door 
which used to lead into the church, In the corner immediately 
at your right is a shelf, and over it a little wicket which gives on 
the corkscrew stair by which we just left the tribunes of the 
church. 

Here, then, as many accounts seem to confirm, was the 
chambre du concierge, the little room where stood a picture of the 
Immaculate Conception of our Lady, and a great crucifix of 
wood, before which he was constantly found in prayer, or kneel- 
ing sometimes for an hour together at a little opening in the 
wall of the closed up door, from which, until the sanctuary of the 
church was built, the tabernacle could be seen. Here during the 
hours of the school days was he to be found with a group of 
boys or children about him, whom he was instructing in their 
religious duties. There was always on his little table some book 
of piety to catch the eye of any one who chanced to be waiting 
there. The many changes which have taken place in the building 
during the lifetime of the Saint, and after, make it impossible to 
decide anything with certainty, save that this little room was not 
always the one occupied by the Saint as porter! The door at 


1 Father Marimon, p. 752, says there was a door close by the porteria which led 
right to the Blessed Sacrament ; and that in the porter’s lodge or parlour there was a 
confessional. There is no room for a confessional in the room just described. In p. 776 
the same writer tells us there was in the porteria a closed yard with a little temporary 
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the opposite corner of this handsome quadrangle leads up by a 
fine stone staircase to the upper storey. It was over the door 
leading into the upper gallery that the picture was hung which 
is now in the Saint’s room, a head of our Lord, a work of no 
great merit, but which bears round the frame in blue letters on a 
white ground this legend : 


Nam Deus est quod imago docet, sed non est Deus ipsa, 
Hanc videas, sed [mente] colas quod cernis in ipsa." 


and in his memorial the Saint records that a voice from the 
painting confirmed the truth which the inscription conveys. 

It was down the top flight of these stairs that, towards the 
close of his life, in the January of 1613, St. Alphonsus was hurled 
backwards by the evil spirits, as, bent double by age and by 
sickness, he was toiling up to his cell, after finishing his daily 
task of reading a spiritual book to the younger lay-brothers. 
The rooms on the gallery have been altered greatly since the 
college was first built ; and the azotea or covered promenade on 
the top which was built in 1596, was swept away in 1868, after 
the Revolution, to make way for rooms. It was from this azotea, 
where the Saint was ordered to walk for his health, that he saw 
the cyclone gathering, which in 1613 scourged the land, already 
suffering from drought; and he hurried downstairs into the 
upper tribune of the church close by, to pray God to stay the 
power of the demons whom he saw abroad under the clouds 
to ruin and to waste. 

The azotea of later date which now exists over the church, 
gives one an idea how glorious must ever have been the prospect 
from the older one, over the blue sea and magnificent mountains 
and richly cultivated plain ; but our Saint seems to have reserved 
his eyes for the still fairer visions to which they were so often 
opened. 


structure, and in it a small opening through which the tabernacle could be seen. This 
is confirmed by Brother Serra in the processes. (Z/ench. Summ., p. 118.) The room 
occupied by the Saint as porter is spoken of by another Majorcan witness, to give the 
Latin version, as guoddam receptaculum seu parva camera (p. 116), and by Don Capo, 
a third witness (p. 118), as «no camerino vicino la porteria vecchia, which seem to 
indicate some smaller room than the parlour spoken of by Father Marimon. Father 
Raphael Llenas, S.J., who died at Majorca in 1880, at the age of 81, was a witness 
to the tradition in favour of the little room described above being the porter’s cell in 
the time of our Saint. The o/d porteria was standing in 1593. 

1 The missing word menée is given in Marimon, MS. 748. It may be therefore 
thus translated: ‘‘ For He is God, Whom the picture shows; but it is not God. Look 
then on it, but with your mind worship what in it you behold.” 
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Instead of following St. Alphonsus into his favourite spot, the 
presence chamber of his Lord, we can come down again by the 
broad flight of stairs, and going round the north walk of the 
cloister, pass out into the Patio of the school. This quad is of 
irregular form. A row of pillars which were standing, though 
unfinished, some four years before the Saint’s death, go round 
two sides. Another entrance to our left opens out into the street, 
while in face of it are the old class-rooms. Immediately at the 
south side of this entrance is the door into the spacious confra- 
ternity chapel which runs along the western side of the principal 
quadrangle as far as the Porteria. Over the entrance door is the 
inscription : Zz noe. Jesu omne genu flectatur. As in the Church 
of Montesion, there is a broad gallery in this chapel above 
the side chapels, with a wide double arch above and below, and 
small doors giving access on both floors all round. The sanctuary 
is very broad, and is reached by a central flight of some four 
steps. Right and left of it are two small sacristies, with balconied 
tribunes above. The coved roof has ribs describing a half 
circle running from the divisions between the side chapels. Here 
met the flourishing congregation of the students, the oldest of the 
three attached to the college, and which owed not a little to the 
zeal of St. Alphonsus, not only in securing new recruits, but in his 
care to sanctify the young men who joined it. These walls have 
echoed to his ardent and unstudied words. Many and edifying 
are the stories of self-devotion, of heroic victory over temptation, 
of patient and brave bearing of pain, not to speak of vocations 
to religious life or to the priesthood, which show how truly it 
deserved to be said that the confraternity was more like a strict 
religious order, than a number of day-boys at a school. 

A door or passage at the north-west corner of the School 
quad just described, leads to the old refectory, now a 
lecture-room. We pass through a modern doorway broken 
through the wall, where once was the lavatory, so familiar a 
feature in all old religious refectories, and still to be seen now-a- 
days in modern monasteries. We enter first the ante-room 
which used to be reached by a door to the right, and from it we 
pass into the refectory, a fine vaulted roof of four bays, with a 
raised dais running round, and a pulpit in the middle of the 
northern wall. The refectory was not finished in 1599, but we 
may be sure it was completed before 1611, and that in this very 
spot in that year it was revealed to the Saint as he stood at grace 
after meals, that all those then in the college would be saved. 
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Oftentimes he was ordered by obedience to go into the pulpit 
and preach to the community at dinner or at supper time on 
occasion of some great feast, or during the octave of his Holy 
Father St. Ignatius, just as he was bidden in the former tem- 
porary dining-hall, by Father San Juan, when on an official 
visit to the college in 1596, the year in which the building of this 
refectory was commenced. So inspired were his words that all 
listened spellbound as he poured out the fervour of his soul, for 
he spoke with a wondrous eloquence and grace, spite of the short 
time which he had received for preparation. Here again, when 
seventy years old and unable to kneel erect, the lowly brother 
used, as he had done through all his religious life, humbly to kiss 
the feet of the brethren at meal-time, or say a J/7serere for his 
imagined faults with outstretched but drooping arms ; and again, 
and again, he dragged his feeble body along the floor till the 
good Rector would give him permission to do so no longer. At 
the end of the refectory, opposite to the entrance, was formerly 
the door of the kitchen, where in advanced years St. Alphonsus 
would claim his share, though quite past work, in the menial 
duties of cleaning up after meals. 

The room above the old refectory, now the public reading- 
room of the town library, is reached by a separate stair, and 
was built about 1600, to serve, as has been already said, for 
a hall for the congregation of los Caballeros y Militares, of 
officers and gentlemen, which was begun in 1596. The very 
next year the confraternity numbered one hundred and twenty- 
five members, of whom the Viceroy was proud to be the 
brother. Among their other good works was to visit the public 
prisons and the hospitals, and to distribute large alms to the 
poor. Under the plea of assisting the Prefect of the Congrega- 
tion by carrying up to the hall of meeting the box containing 
the names of the saints, which the members were accustomed 
to select by lot each month, the humble Brother was 
induced to come in to that brilliant assembly, and, when there, 
the Father would often, to the great delight of the audience, 
insist that St. Alphonsus should address a few spiritual words to 
them. So much were his discourses esteemed, that when it was 
announced that he was to speak, not only the gentlemen of the 
congregation, but numbers of lawyers and theologians, and 
outsiders of the highest culture would crowd in. People left 
their seats and gathered round him to catch every word that fell 
from his lips. The room is lofty and light, with a gailery round 
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it, supported on oaken brackets carved into forms of fantastic 
monsters. Beyond the stairs by which we go up to the library, 
on the ground-floor, is a third and small court, called the 
Patio del Refectorio, with an irregular row of columns with 
a tiled-roof on one side, and a well which goes down into 
a very large cistern beneath. The tank was made in 1590; 
and this most probably, for there is a second well in the 
largest quad, was the scene of one of God’s miraculous 
interventions in behalf of St. Alphonsus. The Saint, one day, 
out of kindness to an invalid Brother, suspended a water- 
bottle, no doubt of the porous clay so largely used for the 
purpose in Spain—to keep it cool in the dark depths 
below. It appears that the sick man was well able to 
have done this for himself, and St. Alphonsus had had to 
conquer some repugnance to serve him. But when he went to 
draw up the bottle, the string slipped off the stick which held 
it, and the vessel sank to the bottom. But God, in reward for 
his charity, made it come up, not only to the surface, but so 
high that St, Alphonsus was able to recover it again. 

The little court is bright with a garden, which, if not very 
prim, yet has a wild luxuriance that is picturesque. The well and 
the bucket above, the row of columns, the deep shadow of the 
pent-house, the graceful form of a waving palm, and more than 
these, the welcome warmth of a winter’s, but not a wintry, sun, 
explain why the community of Montesion chose this place in the 
cold season for the hour’s chat after the mid-day meal. Here sat 
St. Alphonsus one day on an improvised bench, a baulk of 
timber, and when he rose to make way for his Superior, and 
the Father bade him to keep sitting, faithful to the literal 
meaning of the word, he did keep sitting, far into the chill of 
the evening, to the wonder of those who came and went. In 
1599, our Saint had a cell which looked out on this court.1 A 
high wall divides the Patio del Refectorio from the large College 
garden, itself enclosed by an equally high wall, which cuts it 
off from the street. The garden is now an overgrown tangle, 
but we may be sure was bright and inviting in old days. Look- 
ing down upon it from the Calle del S. Alonso, in old days the 
Borne de S. Clara, is a house, lofty like its fellows, with an open 
colonnade at its topmost storey, immediately under the roof. This 
building has been for some time the temporary residence of the 
small community of Fathers of the Society, who still are allowed 
1 Colin, p. 53. 
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by favour to officiate in the Church of Montesion, though it has 
long since, as well as the College, passed out of their hands. 

As the Saint was walking one day in this garden communing 
with God, he lifted his eyes towards Heaven, and, quite involun- 
tarily, caught sight of some women working in the long colon- 
nade or azotea, just described; never could he after that be 
persuaded to set foot in the freshness and quiet of that garden. 
Though comparatively narrow, it runs along nearly the whole 
length of the building, and its lofty wall must have afforded a 
grateful shade from the broiling sun of that southern island. 

But we have yet much to see. A number of dwelling-rooms 
occupy the ground-floor of the principal portion of the build- 
ing which faces the garden, where we have just been; these were, 
and are still, approached by a broad passage, which is on the 
cloister side of the house. This passage is lit at one end by a 
large iron grating, which looks out on the green and pleasant 
little Patio. The rooms have undergone many changes, but 
their original form is easily recognized. They were oblong and 
vaulted simply, and, as has been said, had a view over on the 
large garden. There must have been some nine or ten rooms, 
but now half the space is converted into a chapel, which is 
approached by a modern doorway, at the end opposite to the 
Patio del Refectorio, from a passage which leads to the sacristy. 
At the altar end of this chapel three arches admit to the sanctum. 
These were in fact broken through the ancient partition wall of 
one of the rooms—a place doubly holy, as the scene of St. 
Alphonsus’ death, and as the spot where, from 1722 until 1825, 
a notable year, that of his beatification, his sacred remains 
reposed. When, in the last months of his life, utterly broken 
down with old age, with austerities continued to the last, with 
an accumulation of diseases, he was hardly able to move, our 
Saint was brought to this part of the house so as to be at an 
easy distance from the church, to which he could be carried to 
hear Mass. The Rector occupied one of the rooms, now thrown 
into the chapel, the nearest to the church. As early as 1641 the 
cell had become a sanctuary, and an altar was erected in it, 
within which were reverentially placed all the MSS. of the 
Saint, which are many,! and a number of articles of clothing 
and other things which had been in his use. 

Now these relics of the Saint are gathered into an urn to 
the right-hand side of the altar, while other relics, probably 


1 Father Nonell, the recent biographer of our Saint, has lately published his 
works in three volumes octavo. 
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those sent by Father Nadal (Natalis), one of the glories of 
Majorca, on his return from Rome in 1572, lie in a similar urn 
at the other side. Right and left are hung the two paintings 
already alluded to, the “Ecce Homo” and the “Christ at the 
Pillar.” The old shutter with its rude fastenings, and the 
original door, plain and pristine as possible—with a little spy- 
hole, protected by a cross-bar of iron—are still religiously 
preserved. Here for three days before his death lay the Saint 
in his marvellous trance, while a painter took the interesting 
portrait which still hangs in the Jesuit Residence of Palma. 
Here, too, at midnight of October 30, 1617, his soul went to 
its reward, and here, on the following morning, all that was 
best and noblest in Majorca surged around the humble bed to 
honour him whom all had long recognized as a Saint. The 
sacristy of the church, as has been said, is on the opposite side 
of the passage by which the chapel, or Aposento-room, of the 
Saint is reached. In this passage are a number of er votos 
removed from his tomb in the Chapel of Our Lady when, by 
orders from Rome, all cu/tus was prohibited to unbeatified 
persons. Most of them are just as we see in Catholic countries, 
very unartistic; but nearly all are interesting as giving the 
costume and illustrating the customs of the time in which they 
were painted. 

Two are especially valuable. One, a work of no small 
merit, on panel, represents Father Julian, the Rector of Mon- 
tesion, in bed, looking sorely ill of his attack of gout. His 
face is white as his shirt and his night-cap. He is consoling 
himself by reciting his beads. Over his head hangs a cross of 
wood and a formidable looking discipline. At the other side 
of the composition is St. Alphonsus kneeling erect, with his 
cloak around him, his hands clasped with a rosary, and his face, 
a striking portrait, lifted up towards a fair vision of his Im- 
maculate Queen, from whom he obtained the cure of Father 
Julian, to commemorate which this er voto was ordered. His 
eyes are red and inflamed, as we read they were, by constant 
weeping, and his expression is one of long-continued pain. In 
the centre of the painting is the I.H.S. surrounded by rays of 
glory. The fact recorded took place in the last year of our 
Saint’s life. 

The other ex voto apparently represents the priest who, 
when the body of the Saint was lying in his room, and was 
receiving marks of esteem and veneration from all, hesitated 
to kiss the hand of a simple lay-brother. But a brightness shone 
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out upon him from the face of the deceased, and he, who had 
just before made up his mind merely to kiss the crucifix in the 
dead Saint’s hands, could not do enough to satisfy his devo- 
tion. 

The Saint is lying on his bed, clad in his religious habit, with 
his biretta standing on the pillow, and round about him are 
religious, old and young; while a don of high degree in ruff 
and cloak is kneeling at the foot. The priest is in front, looking 
full into St. Alphonsus’ face, and the inscription below speaks 
of deep gratitude for great favours received. 

Within the sacristy is what once was the domestic chapel, 
and which is so often spoken of in the Saint’s life. We find 
him here assisting at the happy day of the first vows of some 
of the novice lay-brothers, who owed their training to his 
skill and care. Again to this chapel he retired when old age 
prevented him from kneeling, and so from serving Mass in 
public, and here, standing up and resting his feeble frame 
against the wall, he satisfied his heart’s content with the duty 
he loved so well. 

The retable, a remarkable painting of the fourteenth century, 
the gift of a lady of the Sureda family, comes from the ancient 
Chapel of Montesion, which stood on this site. Our Lady is 
in the centre of the composition, enthroned with the Holy Child, 
and surrounded by angels, two of. whom bear flowers. On each 
side under canopies are SS. Blaise, Barbara, Lucy and Anthony, 
while above is the Presentation of our Lady in the Temple, with 
SS. John the Baptist, Agnes, Catharine the Martyr, and Christo- 
pher. At the summit is the Crucifixion ; while, on the predella 
below, are the Annunciation, Nativity, Epiphany, the Death of 
our Lady, the Resurrection of our Lord, the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost, and the Ascension. A row of saints occupy the lowest 
portion of this beautiful reredos, It much resembles early Floren- 
tine work. Over and above its artistic merit, its interest is 
heightened by the fact that the eyes of our Saint have so often 
rested upon it, and that it has been the witness of so many 
favours of our Sacramental Lord to His ardent lover. 

It is hardly worth while to climb the bell tower, as we have 
seen the view from the azotea; but it contains two bells, one of 
which, with interesting medizval seals impressed upon it, may 
well have been the old bell of the first Montesion, given along 
with the chapel to the Fathers on their arrival in the island ; 
both bells most probably have been rung by our Saint when he 
was under-sacristan. 
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One word about the funeral of St. Alphonsus. His holy 
remains seem to have been carried from the room where he 
died, out into the cloister, past the little porter’s cell, and into 
the church by the door mentioned above, and which is now 
built up. So great was the crush that, though the catafalque 
on which his body was placed was in the middle of the nave, 
it was found impossible to carry the remains to their resting- 
place, close at hand, in the Lady Chapel. At last, late in the 
evening, the Vigil of All Saints, they had to be transported, partly 
by force, partly by stratagem, through the door on the Epistle 
side of the sanctuary, and so round the passage behind the 
high altar, to the first room to which the bearers came, that of 
the Father Rector. There they were deposited, until at last the 
crowd melted away from the church, and from the College 
quad ; and the outer doors being all closed, the holy body was 
laid, about midnight, in the vault prepared for it. 

And now to pay our homage to these sacred relics. Many 
long years ago, in the first half of the seventeenth century, the 
beatification: of our Saint had appeared so near, that those who 
venerated him, began the construction of a magnificent chapel 
at the left of the principal entrance, and such was the liberality 
of the Christian world, such the widespread devotion to St. 
Alphonsus, that it was completed before 1644. But the new 
legislation of Urban the Eighth adjourned the wished-for day ; 
and the expulsion of the Society from Spain, and its subsequent 
suppression, postponed the cause indefinitely. At last, in 1825, 
the Beatification was decreed, and the shrine was erected, to 
which the Saint’s precious relics were translated. There to this 
day they lie, preserved through revolution after revolution. The 
site of the chapel occupies that of one of the rooms inhabited by 
our Saint, his room having been changed naturally many times 
during his long residence, one too which was the scene of two 
of his most remarkable visions. This cell was then under the 
dispensary, “which has a window in the cloister,” and here in 
the quiet of the evening, on the feast of the Assumption, ever 
a memorable day in his life, he beheld in succession all the 
heavenly festivities of that great mystery. Here, too, he 
received that most mysterious of all his favours, which Zurbaran 
has immortalized by a painting now in the Academia de San 
Fernando at Madrid, when our Blessed Lord and His Blessed 
Mother each gave to him a new heart to be a place of abode 
for them in all time. 

Through an iron screen we enter a cruciform and domed 
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chapel. In front of us on a lofty circular base of rich-coloured 
marble is a round temple of six fluted columns with a richly 
coffered roof, all of white marble, with the architectural features 
brought out in gold. Under this, resting on a solid pedestal of 
dark marble, with an inscription on white, is the shrine of 
bronze and crystal, and within it, dressed in a robe of black 
velvet, is a figure of the Saint, within which are contained his 
precious relics.’ 

At the right is a singular, but very striking, life-size figure 
of St. Alphonsus, which formerly adorned his room. It is 
evidently no fancy portrait, for it tallies so closely with those 
painted from life, that there can be little doubt that the head is 
the work of one who knew him well. The broad brow, the fine 
eyes weakened with constant tears, the gentle mouth and deeply 
marked lines around it tell of one in whom grace had worked 
on nature’s groundplan to raise a man of striking character 
into a Saint of the Most High. On the opposite side is a 
modern group of the meeting of St. Alphonsus and St. Peter 
Claver. The dome soars up high above the centre of the 
chapel, and has all the wild exuberance of the early eighteenth 
century work, when Churriguera was the king of Spanish taste. 
There is brilliant stained glass in the windows of the dome, but 
only white glass in those of the lantern above. 

The walls of the chapel are all encrusted with marbles of 
various colours arranged in designs. The pilasters are of rich 
brown marble, fluted, and adorned with mosaics representing 
vases inscribed with the legend I.H.S. Two large paintings, left 
and right, represent on the one side the revelation to our Saint 
of his future glory, and on the other St. Alphonsus and St. 
Peter Claver. The altar stands, as altars often do in Spain, on 
the floor of the chapel, without steps, or predella. 

As at Segovia, so in Palma, little is changed in the old city 
since the days when, with his soul near to God, St. Alphonsus 
walked its streets. The very names of many of its stately 
houses are those of men and women whom we meet with in his 
life; the stairs that sweep up in graceful Gothic or solemn 
Renascence from the wide patios have been ascended by him 
as he went on his errand of duty and mercy to carry comfort 
to the sick and sorrowing. The narrow streets, with their lofty 
houses, the quaint windows—of all dates and styles—the great 


1 A new shrine has been made for the feast of the canonization. See the very 
interesting account of these celebrations in the 7ad/et of Nov. 10. 
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churches, parochial or of the religious orders, have been witnesses 
of his aged and bent form as he went, rapt in God and lost to 
all other sights and sounds, on Maundy Thursday to adore 
before the Sepulchre of Reservation. Here is the magnificent 
Cathedral which was rising up the wonder of all beholders, but 
which, despite all its beauty, never attracted his eyes from the 
Eternal Beauty on which they were ever fixed. Here are the 
great fortifications, with broad ditches and mighty ravelins and 
bastions, on which hundreds of strong arms were busy when 
the Crescent almost held the sea, and when even clerics were 
being armed to defend the city.1 But while every one went 
to see this new marvel the sight had no power to distract our 
Saint. 

But one place had an attraction and a very strong one for 
Alphonsus. At one side of the city still stands the general 
hospital of Palma, in which, before our Saint’s time, were united 
several smaller hospitals of the place. Its picturesque entrance, 
the irregular courtyard, the vaulted church, and one at least of its 
large wards, a long hall of two aisles, remain as they were, or 
nearly so, when the Brother came to pay his frequent visits to 
the sick, to comfort them, to raise their thoughts to God. So 
often did he go thither that it was noted by the townsfolk. 
And when in 1601 the Spanish fleet under Carlo Doria lay in 
the harbour and a pestilence broke out among the crews and 
among the troops, though many dared not venture thither, 
Alphonsus only redoubled his attendance at the Hospital 
Major. 

When old and poorly his Superiors sent him out one day by 
the nearest gate—del Campo—to enjoy the freshness of the 
country air. He was led to the little ridge on which stand in 
array a succession of windmills, to a spot then called Salavert, 
now vulgarized by the gas-works. But short of that, the wide 
plain, the solitary hill in the far distance, and the grand range 
behind, the broad expanse of gently rippling sea which stretches 
out to the white headlands of Cabo Blanco that close in the bay 
to the left, all is now as it lay stretched out before our Saint on 
that memorable day in 1610, seven years before his death. But 
as he looked out upon the Mediterranean those calm blue waters 
were crowded by a mighty armada, whose glorious galleys were 
manned by Angelic hosts; Jesus led the van, and Mary 
commanded the rearguard. Doubly mysterious was the vision, 


1 Arch. del Cabilio de Majorca, Repertorium, MS. 1571. 
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because the prophecy which accompanied it, that a king of 
Spain is to reduce to his sceptre and to the rule of Christ the 
empire of the Moors, seems still so far from realization. 

Amidst the pine-trees that cover the rocky sides of the hill 
of Belver is a white chapel, seen clearly from afar. You must 
cross the city to the gate of Santa Catalina, passing as you go 
the Cathedral, the Royal Palace, and the graceful Lonja— 
the Exchange when Palma was a mercantile centre ; or you can 
leave by the postern La Portella, and go round by the shore 
outside the walls; in either case you must cross the torrent, 
generally waterless, which marks, or did mark, the northern limit 
of the fortifications. There is still a fairly long walk along a road, 
lined now with suburban villas which allow every now and then 
pleasant peeps, as you gradually rise, of the harbour and the bay, 
before you fairly breast the hill crowned by the Royal Castle of 
Belver. A stiff climb it is over the rocky ground, though the fatigue 
is forgotten if there is but leisure to look around on the ever 
widening prospect. In the last few years a broad and winding 
carriage road makes the ascent easy. The chapel stands with a 
platform in front, a pleasant halting place with city and bay and 
mountains before you. The design of the building is plain almost 
to baldness, but it is of stone, and the contrast between the 
white walls and the sapphire sky, besides the deep shadow of its 
curtained doorway, give it a character it would lose in a 
northern haze. Within, at the left of the altar, in a tall rude 
stone something like a large gravestone, into whose face is 
inserted a painted tile rudely representing the touching event of 
which it is the monument. Our Lady is wiping the perspiration 
off the brow of her wearied servant on the hot February 
morning when, on his way to the castle as a companion to his 
Father Rector, he sat him down there overpowered by fatigue. 
Round the walls are paintings from the life of the Saint, not 
mean works of art, done by a Jesuit lay-brother. 

The castle is most remarkable. The patio within is circular 
as the exterior, and each storey has a Gothic arcade, and a 
gallery on which the apartments open. The chapel still exists 
where Father Borrasa, the Rector of our Saint, used to say 


1 Near Salavert is a medizval cross, with statues of St. Christopher, patron of a 
neighbouring parish, of St. Dominic, whose magnificent church and convent were 
levelled in 1835, and figures of three other saints. Its base is raised on five steps. 
This was blown down in the hurricane of 1587, whose fury was arrested by the 
prayers of our Saint, 
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Mass for the holy chatelaine, Dofia Juana de Paz,! when 
St. Alphonsus accompanied him to Belver, and the room 
wherein the doves settled on the Saint’s shoulders as he was 
absorbed in prayer. 

A mile or more from Palma to the north-west a pleasant 
country house, called Our Lady of the Mount, had been pur- 
chased in 1583 by order of the Provincial to provide a place of 
recreation and rest for the young Professors, and of retirement 
and rest for the older toilers in the College of Montesion. It 
was on rising ground, and while quite isolated and private, 
looked out over the bay, over the city and its busy port, over 
many a tower and farmhouse, over the rich olive yards and 
highly cultivated plains all around. The garden was wide and 
full of fruit trees, vines, spreading carob, almond trees 
and olives. There were several rooms, a lofty tower, and a 
chapel, and the Fathers used to go there to make their retreats. 
But never did Alphonsus ask to go to this pleasant spot; nor 
when sent there would he touch a fruit or flower while walking 
in the garden. 

Since the first expulsion of the Society more than a century 
‘and a quarter ago, the site of this country house, hallowed by 
sO many memories, has been entirely forgotten. 

At the distance of a pleasant drive from Palma, across a rich 
plain, through its ancient olive trees, and up a picturesque gorge, 
the first step of the mountain range which covers the northern 
part of the island, you come upon what remains of the vast 
Charterhouse of Valdermosa. It is situated under towering heights 
and looks back through a break in the rocks over the plain and 
bay, and further on to the distant island of Cabrera. The hillsides 
are terraced and covered with vine and olive trees ; and pleasant 
farmhouses with overhanging roofs and deep brows of shadow 
are half hidden in the foliage around them. In the village 
outside the monastic precincts was born, just a year or two after 
the birth of St. Alphonsus, a simple peasant girl, Catalina 
Tomas, whose house is now hallowed as a chapel, and whose 
well is adorned with statues of herself and of her patron 
St.Anthony. Scarcely three years after Brother Rodriguez had 


1 She was the sister of Don Peter de Paz, warden of the Royal Castle. Her life 
was one of extraordinary penance and holiness, and out of veneration and affection 
for her, her brother chose to be buried at her feet in a stately monument which is still 
existing in the fine ci-devant Church of the Franciscans at Palma, the burial-place of 
Raymond Lull. 
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come to Palma, she died, honoured as a saint by her country- 
men, a professed nun in the Augustinian Convent of St. Mary 
Magdalen at Palma. Beatified by Pope Pius the Sixth, she is 
now the chief patron of Majorca. The village is sanctified also 
by the memories of the great St. Vincent Ferrer. But Valdermosa 
has also its memories of our Saint. Father Mas, the Novice-Master 
of the house, was the old friend and fellow-religious of St. Lewis 
Bertrand, and the very year of St. Alphonsus’ arrival he ex- 
changed the black and white habit,! as St. Bertrand had thought 
of doing, for the white of St. Bruno. He was noted for his 
holiness and for his skill in direction ; and he had so high an 
idea of our Saint that he persuaded the Rector of the College of 
Montesion to send Alphonsus to one of the many farms of the 
Charterhouse, that he might have the privilege of meeting him 
there. When the conference was over Father Mas told the 
Father who accompanied our Saint, and the others who were 
present, that what he had just seen and heard far outstripped 
all the report of the lay-brother’s sanctity and heavenly 
learning. 

Across the mountains which tower above Palma lies the 
road to what in St. Alphonsus’ days was the chief port of the 
island. The town of Soller is a good nineteen miles from 
Palma and its port lies some two miles from the town. After 
climbing by a magnificent road which gives wonderful views 
back over the city, the plain, and the bay, you reach the highest 
point of the pass. The lofty mountains rise like giant fortresses 
to our right as we turn to take a last look behind us. To our 
left the ground, broken and richly wooded, curves down into the 
valley along which we have been travelling, and just above the 
scarp of the almost precipitous rock before us, in the far distance 
the Cathedral of Palma stands up against the bay. 

Here at one side of the old bridle-road, which was only just 
wide enough for two laden mules to pass abreast, is an ancient 
stone cross of the early fifteenth century. The jagged cliffs of the 
gorge rise up behind and above it, and far away down between a 
gap in the narrowing mountain glen you see the white houses of 
Soller amidst the dark green of its orange groves, while other 
mountains rise up beyond it. On one face of the wayside 
cross is the Crucifix with the four Evangelistic symbols in circles 
at the extremities. The Virgen Purisima is carved in full relief 


1 It was with the approval of Beata Catalina that he took this step. (Cardinal 
Despuig, Vida della B. Catalina Tomas. Mallorca 1816, p. 104.) 
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on the other. Immediately below the cross around a boss are 
statues of St. Michael, the patron of high places, of SS. Anthony 
and Augustine, and of St. Bartholomew, the patron of Soller. 
Beneath these is the long octagonal shaft which rises from a 
roughly cut stone. 

Many times has St. Alphonsus come by this road as he 
accompanied travellers on their way, and here too have passed 
hundreds of his religious brethren to and from the main- 
land, amongst them, chiefest of all, the great Apostle of the 
Negroes, St. Peter Claver. How many a last look has been cast 
from this high place at the far off city, the spot so holy and so 
dear to them where the years of their early religious life had 
been passed, as they were going out across the dangerous sea 
with the chance, and that no remote one, of ending their 
journey in the slave market of Algiers, or of being captured 
by an English or Dutch cruiser and treated like Blessed 
Ignatius Azevedo and his martyr companions. 


FRANCIS GOLDIE, 




















La Gavaye and tts Memories. 


—-_— 


Since all that is not Heaven must fade, 
Light be the hand of Ruin laid 
Upon the home I love. 


IT was a still, bright, winter’s day. Along the quiet country 
roads, no passers by; a cottage or a farmstead here and there, 
among the tall, worn, leafless trees, and ragged hedges, the 
mossy slopes embrowned by long dead leaves. Threading our 
way through seldom-trodden paths or trackless fields, we come 
upon a long, long avenue, once trim and daintily kept, now 
overgrown with rankest grass, and rugged with great ruts where 
farm-carts, perhaps the only moving things which ever pass 
along it, have rolled their ponderous way, many-inch deep in 
that never ending mud which seems the usual concomitant of 
Breton roads. Passing down this avenue, our feet treading here 
and there a dry twig which hardly crackles as it sinks into the 
soft moss,we come upon a modern-looking farmstead, outside 
the two great gaunt stone pillars which once formed the gateway 
of the Chateau de la Garaye. Beyond it rises the tower and ruined 
wall, which, since fire and age have wreaked their strength upon 
it, are all that remain of a once noble pile—doubly noble, as the 
castle of an earthly nobility and the stronghold of a heavenly 
one! We cross the erewhile trim courtyard, now fashioned into 
a rude kitchen garden for the use and benefit of its humble 
custodians, and curiously examine the venerable ruins already 
familiar of aspect to us from the various photographs and 
engravings which adorn the shop windows of Dinan. One tall 
tower, mantled in ivy, continued by a long and crumbling wall, 
through which we step, by an arched doorway, once the principal 
entrance, to a heap of undistinguishable ruins behind. We trace 
out the remains of a staircase, of a kitchen fireplace, we picture 
the Ladye in her boudoir on the floor above, a quaint and 
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many-sided room whence she may have gazed out through 
that mullioned window, to watch the approach of many 
a guest down the long avenue beyond, stretching up, 
straight and silent, almost as far as sight can reach. It is 
just here, and now, that one should hear, for the first time, the 
story of La Garaye—how, not so very long ago—only in 
the last century—this desolate old ruin was a fair and peopled 
chateau, filled with retainers and with guests, and owned bya 
handsome young noble, Count Claude de la Garaye, Baron of 
Blaizon, Viscount of Beaufort and Taden, Commander and 
Grand Hospitalier of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. He had, in 
the days which we first picture to ourselves, but lately married 
a lovely bride, and entered upon his heritage; and the youthful 
pair, in the first flush of their new found happiness, made the 
grey old walls and silent woodland paths ring with their mirth 
as they hunted and coursed all day, and feasted and sang at 
eventide, surrounded by a brilliant company of friends and 
guests, Young, handsome, rich, beloved by one another and by 
their friends and dependants, how bright must life have seemed 
to the young couple, as day by day their gallant train swept 
through the leafy avenue on pleasure bent, hawk on hand or dog 
at heel, surrounded by all the luxuries and adornments which 
the richest noble in that neighbourhood, as Count Claude was 
held to be, could offer his beautiful young wife, at a time when 
courtly magnificence and lavish splendour had reached their 
highest development, under the régime of Le Grand Monarque, 
who still reigned. Claude-Toussaint Marot, Comte de la 
Garaye, was the second son of Count Guillaume Marot, at one 
time Governor of the town and chateau of Dinan, and of his 
wife Jeanne Francoise de Marbceuf, both of noble descent and of 
exceeding piety and holiness of life. He was born on October 
27, 1675, and was sent to college at Paris, while very young, 
together with his elder brother, then heir to the title, and, while 
not unsuccessful with his studies, young Claude distinguished 
himself principally by his love of arms, and proficiency in all 
manly exercises. When their education was finished both 
brothers entered the famous corps of mousquetaires, and for 
some years led the gay, rattling, joyous life in court and camp, 
with which the very name of their regiment seems associated. 
While with the army, the young soldier delighted in feats of 
horsemanship and of arms; at court, he was, if possible, more 
ardent still in indulging his life-long passion for the chase. 
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Still, though outwardly steeped in worldly pleasures, the early 
teachings and prayers of his saintly parents preserved him from 
falling into many of the vices common to his companions ; and 
it is related, somewhat quaintly, that although he would fain 
have followed the prevailing fashion of excessive drinking, he 
suffered from such violent attacks of headache after any indul- 
gence in that respect, that he was obliged, perforce, to remain 
sober, while those around him were falling victims to the 
pleasures of the table. Like another D’Artagnan, he would in 
all probability have lived his whole life out to the empty sounds 
of revelry and mirth, had not his father’s death been succeeded, 
some years after, by that of his elder brother, which obliged him 
(the title then devolving upon him) to leave his idle court life, 
and to take up his abode at the family place of La Garaye, in 
Brittany. The marriage of a younger son, as he had hitherto 
been, was a question of no importance ; to the young Comte de 
la Garaye, as head of the family, it became a matter of necessity; 
and while his family were consulting together as to a desirable 
match for him, he himself settled the question with a touch of 
romance which was far from being common even in those times 
of so-called gallantry. As he journeyed one day from La Garaye 
to Rennes, he encountered a travelling carriage conveying the 
grefier crx chef of the local Parlement of Brittany, with his 
daughter, to their home in the West; and the gay young 
mousquetaire who had passed heartwhole through many a gay 
and festive scene amid the fairest of the fair, straightway fell in 
love with the gentle face which looked shyly out at him from the 
lumbering old vehicle on those rough and weary roads, and 
there and then he exclaimed to his companions, “A hundred 
thousand livres and the hand of that demoiselle would make 
me a happy man!” 

The Count’s suit was not rejected ; Mdlle. de la Motte-Piquet 
became the Countess de la Garaye at the age of nineteen, her 
bridegroom being twenty-six years old, and, as their biographer 
relates, “never did the Sacrament of Matrimony operate a more 
perfect union!” The young couple took up their residence in 
the Chateau de la Garaye, then a stately and spacious abode, 
surrounded by exquisite gardens and delightful avenues, arti- 
ficial lakes and miniature forests, and everything which wealth 
and cultivation could supply to make of their home “an earthly 
paradise.” The youthful Countess, beautiful, accomplished, and 
amiable as she was, reciprocated to the full her husband’s 
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devotion, and in the fulness of her happiness and wifely com- 
plaisance was eager to chime in with his lightest wishes, and 
to join in with all his tastes and pursuits. Accordingly, as his 
ruling passion was the chase, she too followed the hounds, and 
soon become an accomplished and graceful horsewoman, riding 
hard, over ditch and fence, swimming the rivers and wading the 
fords at her lord’s side, and, it is said, even taking jumps which 
her husband would not venture on, although he himself was 
un terrible chasseur, as his biographer calls him, and as fearless 
as he was skilful in the chase. 

So the days passed in hunting and dancing, in feasting and 
thoughtless, ‘though innocent, merriment; until one day, one 
fateful day, Count Claude and his beauteous Countess and their 
gallant train swept up yonder green avenue in gay and laughing 
unconsciousness of any evil hour—-and ere nightfall the flower 
of the flock, the fair countess, was carried home bleeding and 
unconscious, from injuries consequent on a fall from her 
horse. 

Mrs. Norton, a poetess whose works have at present little 
hold on the minds of any but very youthful readers, yet whose 
womanly sympathies have enabled her to touch very delicately 
and comprehendingly upon this pathetic story, has left to the 
world among her other works a long and minutely detailed 
poem on the Lady of La Garaye. Her fancy has pictured, 
somewhat vividly, the occurrences of that fatal hour, and with 
somewhat of poetic licence (though she disclaims the epithet) 
she pictures how a horror-stricken train of attendants with the 
distracted husband at their head, bore the lovely lady back to 
her stately home, an almost lifeless form, mangled and bleeding, 
to hover for awhile between life and death, and finally to struggle 
painfully back into a sort of life-in-death of feeble convalescence. 


The life of joy is over ; what is left 

Is a half life ; a life of strength bereft 
The body broken from the yearning soul 
Never again to make a perfect whole ! 


A harrowing picture is drawn of this “half-life” and its 
remaining drama; how first the all-absorbing thought was, 
would she “ve? and then, how after hours and days of agonizing 
suspense came hope, and then, then, after convalescence had 
dragged its weary length through many days, strength came not 
to the helpless limbs, nor colour to the wasted cheek, and at 
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length the reluctant physician is forced to break the news that 
she wil live, but—be a cripple for life. 


Crooked and sick for ever! Crooked and sick ! 
She, in whose veins the passionate blood ran quick 
As leaps the rivulet from the mountain height, 
That dances rippling into summer light. 

She, in whose cheek the rich bloom always staid 
And only deepened to a lovelier shade, 

She whose fleet limbs no exercise could tire 

When wild hill climbing wooed her spirit higher ! 
Knell not above her head this funeral chime, 

Bid her be prisoner for a certain time, 

Tell her blank years must waste in that changed home, 
But not for ever—not for life to come ; 

Let infinite torture be her daily guest, 

But set a term beyond which shall be rest ! 


The full horror—the hopelessness, for any human joy in 
future, cannot come all at once upon the mind; it must grow as 
the days pass—augment with each new thought or desire which 
passing events bring. How well one knows, or can divine it 
all! To see some light limbed youth spring gaily from stone to 
stone, and then to glance with a sigh at the crippled limbs 
which had once danced so lightly over the self-same spot; to 
watch from her window the gay cavalcade of laughing dames, 
and sob in impotent longing to be once more among them; to 
catch a glimpse of some peasant mother holding her baby to 
her, or guiding its tottering footsteps along the stony footpath, 
poor, and ragged, hungry and dirty may be, but still rich in the 
possession of what the lady of that proud demesne would have 
given all their gilded retinue and state to hold in her arms— 


Never to be a mother! never give 

Another life beyond her own to live, 

Never to see her husband bless their child 
Thinking (dear blessed thought !) like him it smiled : 


The thought went through her with a secret sting 
And she repeated with a moaning cry, 

“ Better to die, oh! God. ‘T’were best to die!’ 
But we die not by wishing ; in God’s hour 

And not our own, do we yield up the power 

To suffer or enjoy.” 


Then, too, as time passed by, came the thought of her 
husband’s life, saddened almost as hers, by the blow that 
has fallen upon both. Will he remain faithful to her in 
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suffering, or be tempted to turn from the poor sufferer who 
can no more share in his joys, or contribute to his happiness ? 


Wedded I am to pain, and not to thee, 
Thy life’s companion I no more can be. 


While he in vain strives to console her with the assurance 


that 
Let those who can, in transient love rejoice, 
Still to new hopes breathe forth successive sighs, 
Give me the music of the accustomed voice 
And the sweet light of long-familiar eyes ! 


But, as we just now hinted, something must be allowed 
to poetic licence! The fall from her horse, which did indeed 
injure the Countess, and take from her not only her actual, 
but all future hopes of becoming a mother, yet did mot leave 
her “crooked and sick for ever.” The violent exercise which 
before she had indulged in, must indeed be given up, but 
while her husband remained free to follow his beloved pastime, 
and the woods round La Garaye still resounded with his 
echoing horn, madame, too, smiled once more at the head 
of her luxuriously spread board, and welcomed him home 
at evening amid their favoured guests. The fact is that, 
as so often happens, the widely-spread story of the conversion 
of M. and Madame de la Garaye has been attributed, in prose 
and verse, to various causes, in which the love of the marvellous, 
or a fit theme for verse, would seem rather predominant than 
a strict adherence to facts. Mrs. Norton herself, while claiming 
for her own version the expression of “unadorned truth,” refers 
to such writers as Madame de Genlis, who makes the conversion 
of the De la Garaye’s proceed from grief at the loss of a 
daughter; and a more recent English writer who also claims 
to render an authentic account, gives a circumstantial des- 
cription of the turning-point in their career, which owes its 
origin rather to an erroneous tradition than to historical fact. 
The truth appears to be that the conversion of M.de la Garaye 
was one of those gradual ones which are not of a day nor 
of an hour, but the result of grace after grace more or less 
faithfully responded to, and culminating in one of those splen- 
didly trenchant outward changes which exhibit to the whole 
world how the touch of grace has effectively transformed the 
soul within. Having, happily for himself, been brought up by 
devout and saintly parents, “ whose one desire in having children 
was that they might be saints,” Count Claude had never quite 
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lost the sense of what he owed to God and to himself; and 
again and again in his life, at the time of his father’s death, 
and in other solemn moments, he had felt that the life he led 
was unworthy of him. Still louder did the voice of grace 
whisper to him when his old and bosom friend, the sharer 
in all his youthful escapades among the mousquetaires, suddenly 
renounced the world while in the full swing of its enjoyment, 
and, entering the celebrated Monastery of La Trappe, died 
there shortly afterwards in the odour of sanctity. Count 
Claude’s first impulse on hearing of this seems to have been 
to offer God some better service by works of charity, while 
still continuing his former life of luxury and enjoyment; for 
we find him distributing clothes and assistance to some unfor- 
tunate prisoners of war, whom he met on his way to drink 
the waters at Bourbon; and immediately after this he went 
to Paris, and there applied himself to the study of chemistry, 
whether with the direct intention of benefiting the poor 
thereby, or to some extent from interest in the subject, we 
have no means of knowing. At all events he went through 
a regular course of chemistry and medicine, for which he paid 
one of the greatest chemists of the day the sum of five hundred 
livres, and on his return to La Garaye he put to profit what he 
had learned, by prescribing for the poor people on his estates ; 
but this was the only change which could so far be observed 
in him, for as regards his daily life he became more passionately 
devoted to hunting than ever, so that “he thought every 
moment lost that he spent not in the chase ;” and so the time 
passed on. 

The English author quoted above, who attributes M.de la 
Garaye’s conversion to “the death of a dearly-loved brother 
who was visiting them at Chateau La Garaye,” also gives 
a highly-sensational version of the circumstances which brought 
about this event. She relates how tradition says that Claude 
de la Garaye had a vision; he dreamed that he came home 
one winter’s night late, after a long day’s hunting. The ground 
was covered with snow, and the bare branches rattled in the 
keen north wind. All at once the Count saw advancing 
towards him a white horseman surrounded with flames, flames 
too seemed to hover around his white steed. Claude reined 
up his horse, and waited till the apparition came closer to him. 

“Claude de la Garaye,” it said, “if you really wish for 
happiness, you must change your whole life. Give up your 
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frivolous pleasures, and spend your abundant riches in relieving 
the poor and afflicted, so shall the blessing of God be with you 
in this world and in the next. I, your brother, who died so 
short a time ago in your arms, am sent to give you this 
warning.” In point of fact, however, the death referred to was 
not that of a brother, but of a_ brother-in-law, his sister’s 
husband, and took place, not at La Garaye, but at his own 
house, Chateau de Pontbriant. The true story, which certainly 
cannot yield the palm in interest to any legendary one, is as 
follows. M.de la Garaye had an only sister, married, while 
very young,.to a certain M.de Pontbriant. They were a most 
devoted couple, and Madame de Pontbriant a far more worthy 
descendant of their pious parents than, at that time, was her 
brother Claude. Nine children had already blessed their union 
when, at the birth of the tenth, Count Claude was invited to 
the Chateau Pontbriant to stand sponsor for the infant. About 
the time of its birth, M.de Pontbriant became dangerously ill ; 
two days of painful suspense followed, during which the husband 
and wife lay each on their sick-bed, ignoring one another’s 
condition, and full of anxiety each for the other, until Madame 
de Pontbriant, from whom her husband’s dangerous state had 
at first been concealed, on account of her own critical condition, 
reading, only too truly, in the faces of those around her, the 
peril in which he lay, at length attempted to rise from her 
sick-bed and crawl into his room to judge of his state with 
her own eyes. Her husband, on his part, learning her anxiety, 
directed his attendants to carry him to her bedside, which they 
did, but hardly had he entered the room when he fainted away, 
and had to be conveyed back to his own apartment, where, 
most unexpectedly, he died, so suddenly as not even to have 
been able to receive the last sacraments. 

The presence of death is indeed a messenger whose warnings 
can scarce be unheeded of any; least of all by those who, like 
Count Claude, find that literally speaking “in the midst of life 
we are in death.” He had left his own home, where perchance 
the shadow of their own silent sorrow had become irksome 
to him, and so missed of its effect, and he had come into that 
other home circle where all was preparing joyously for an 
expected festivity; when lo! their rejoicing was turned into 
mourning, and the careless votary of pleasure was led aside 
from the font to which he had been invited, to behold—a bier ! 
And now, as he knelt beside the silent figure of the dead, 
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a thousand regrets, a thousand fears, surged up in his over-full 
heart, while once again the sense of the utter nothingness of 
life fell like a dark shadow upon his soul. Calling aside a pious 
religious, who had. been hastily summoned from the neigh- 
bouring monastery of St. Jacut to minister to the afflicted 
family, he poured forth burning words in the bitterness of his 
soul. 

“You are happy indeed, you religious, for you despise the 
world, and so are above feeling sorrow. You look down from 
your heights of tranquillity unmoved upon our griefs, and no 
accident or trouble disturbs your repose!” 

The good priest answered him kindly, telling how the 
detachment which he and his brethren professed did not, as 
the sore heart of the worldling accused it, cast out all tenderness, 
all sympathy, from their breasts. “Every state in life has its 
own trials,” he added, “ours, too, has its own. To will that 
which God wills, and to submit to His laws, this is the work 
which we all, religious and secular alike, must perform.” 

So for some time they conversed together, and the old 
monk took his leave, returning home to his peaceful monastery 
upon the wild sea-shore, to mingle, perchance, in his prayers 
the living and the dead. But the next morning, very early, 
at five o'clock, they came to tell the good Father that M. de la 
Garaye asked to speak with him, in the long leafy avenue 
which led to the monastery gate. So he went down to him, 
and there, as they paced up and down together alone, “where 
no one could overhear them,” as the old record says, the noble 
penitent spoke, in words whose touching simplicity are worthy 
of record. 

“I have come to tell you something of importance,” he 
began ; “there is a God, and I have not lived under His rule ; 
He died for me, and I have not lived for Him!” 

He then proceeded to tell a strange tale ; how in the stillness 
of the nightwatches a great thought had come to him; that he 
should give up the life of ease and pleasure which he had 
hitherto lived, and devote himself to the service of the sick and 
poor. The monk listened, and partly approved, but like a wise 
director, counselled prudence, and told him that he could not 
carry out these intentions without the approval and co-operation 
of his wife. ‘Let us go and consult her then,” answered the 
impetuous convert, and there and then he carried off the priest 
to La Garaye, and in his presence made a very touching appeal 
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to his wife. At first she replied but by her tears, and the 
religious, fancying she disapproved, interposed to assure her 
that M.de la Garaye would do nothing except in concert with 
herself. Much to his surprise, she answered that her tears 
were only tears of joy at the sudden accomplishment of her own 
secret wishes. “This very night,” said she, “I have been 
meditating the self-same project, but dared not put it into 
words, or confide it to you.” So the husband and wife, full 
of the same thought, begged the good priest to direct them 
further what they should do; and he advised them each to 
make a retreat and a general confession, Madame in a convent 
at St. Malo, and Monsieur in a monastery, appointing them to 
meet again, with him, at the end of a week, and tell one another 
what inspirations or resolutions they had received, or been led 
to make. So the Count went for eight days into a monastery, 
and there, joining the brethren in their common life, refusing 
a separate room or any of the ordinary distinctions accorded 
to visitors, made a rigorous examination of conscience, and, 
accusing himself sorrowfully of the ill use he had made of 
his wealth, the gift which God had given him, declared that 
henceforth all that he possessed belonged to the poor, that 
he would devote all his wealth to their service, and that if 
it was all spent before the end of his own life, he was willing 
to end his days in the hospital, or workhouse. 

Then, betaking himself to the duty of reparation for evil 
done, he wrote to the rectors of all the parishes through which 
he used to hunt, asking them to announce, at the parochial 
Mass, that any one whom he had wronged by injuring their 
crops or land might reclaim, from the steward at La Garaye, 
whatever he himself considered just in compensation thereof ; 
besides which, he sent donations of alms to each parish for the 
same object. Finally, he asked for and obtained from the 
director of his retreat, a complete and minute rule of life, regu- 
lating everything excepting his alms, which were to be limitless. 

Thus armed, he left the silence of retreat, and returned to 
his sisters Chateau de Pontbriant, the same which had been 
the scene of his first resolution. Here Madame de la Garaye 
joined him, and they returned together to their own home to 
begin, in concert, their proposed new life. Their plans for the 
service of the poor were already, it would appear, in every one’s 
mouth, and a crowd of beggars awaited their arrival at the 
chateau, ready to test the brilliant hopes which had been held 
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out tothem. Nor were they disappointed, for M. and Madame 
de la Garaye immediately received them most cordially, 
embracing them and distributing alms, and inviting them to 
return to dinner next day, and to bring any others who might 
be in want of food. Then, after taking some supper, the Count 
summoned all his servants, and made them a speech to the 
effect that he was now about to devote himself to the service 
of the poor, and would need no more servants, but that if they 
wished to remain and assist him in his good works, they might 
do so, on terms of equality with himself, when they would be 
fed and clothed as before, and instead of wages, receive a 
pension in their old age. To this proposal they were to give 
a reply at eight o'clock on the following morning, and so he 
dismissed them for the night. 

Next morning, the valets and maids rose as usual, expecting 
to fulfil their accustomed duties; but what was their surprise 
to find their master and mistress already up and at work! 
Madame was busy sweeping the rooms, while Monsieur most 
energetically chopped wood, drew water, and prepared to make 
ready their repast. The poor servants were quite bewildered 
at finding themselves thus suddenly superseded, and retiring 
into a corner they betook themselves to tears! When the hour 
fixed for making known their decision arrived, the Count 
summoned them formally before him, and with rueful faces 
and many sighs they gave their reply. Three out of the twenty 
elected to remain; the rest left, after receiving an ample 
gratuity. Count Claude then chose one of the three faithful 
ones to be installed as doorkeeper, with strict injunctions to 
allow no idle visitor to enter. The precaution was wisely taken, 
for soon a shoal of former companions and gay young world- 
lings began to lay siege to the place, curious to see their former 
friend under his altered circumstances, and perhaps not unwilling 
to indulge in a laugh at his expense. They did not succeed, 
however, in forcing an entrance, for the faithful porter valiantly 
resisted alike their threats and blandishments, and tired at 
length of hurling offensive remarks at him to the effect that 
“some day they would have the laugh on their side, over his 
fool of a master,” or that “when the moon changed, this fit 
of piety would pass away,” they at length left La Garaye in 
peace to receive its ever-welcome visitors—those who in the 
parable were called to the wedding-feast, “the poor, the 
maimed, the halt, and the blind.” 
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While the chateau was being re-modelled and fitted to 
become a commodious hospital, a daily distribution of food, 
alms, and medicines was instituted, and as soon as practicable 
its doors were thrown open to all the sick of every nation and 
condition who sought admittance there. These were nursed 
and tended by both husband and wife, aided by their faithful 
trio of domestics, and later on, by professional assistants, and 
from this time until the day of their death, the record of their 
lives is that of one unbroken series of acts of charity and 
untiring devotion, entirely and unceasingly consecrated to the 
service of the poor. From time to time the desire of a yet 
more perfect life under religious vows took possession of Count 
Claude, and he consulted wise and pious directors more than 
once on the subject; but they invariably told him to go on as 
he had begun, leading a perfect life in the world, assuring him 
that God had called him to the work which he had undertaken, 
and to no other. M. and Madame de la Garaye spent some time 
again in Paris, studying chemistry and surgery at the Hotel Dieu, 
and Madame de la Garaye having devoted herself to the treat- 
ment of diseases of the eye, especially that of lachrymal fistula 
became so skilful an oculist that even the best surgeons of that 
time would send cases to her for treatment which they feared 
to undertake, and she operated on them successfully. They 
converted their chateau into a hospital, as has been said, building 
a chapel, and forming the big salons and stables into wards and 
consulting-rooms, where, like St. Camillus of Lellis, they nursed 
the afflicted night and day with the utmost tenderness and skill, 
bathed their wounds and kissed their sores as did the saints of 
old, uniting, as it were, the science of modern times with the 
piety and devotion of the middle ages. 

Their surgical staff became so efficiently supplied that the 
place was quite a renowned medical school, whose pupils 
afterwards spread the results of their studies over the land, 
and even as far as America. Another of their specialities 
was the treatment of hydrophobia—and in the light of recent 
Pasteur experiments, contrasted with the still practised (at least 
so we are credibly informed) Breton custom of smothering 
between two mattresses any unfortunate victim to this terrible 
disease—one would be curious to learn more details on this 
head ; but unluckily in this instance we know nothing of the 
results of their skill. The most revolting and the most hopeless 
maladies were sent to them from far and near, many of which 
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came from the neighbouring coast of England. And one need 
hardly say that spiritual helps were not lacking to these poor 
people; many and many a soul will doubtless ascribe ‘its 
salvation hereafter to the weeks or months of pain and suffering 
spent under the roof of La Garaye. 

We dare not indulge ourselves in too prolix an account of 
the labours and good works of this saintly pair; how they 
multiplied themselves, as it were, in acts of charity and generous 
deeds, until, far from detailing what they did, one inclines rather 
to ask, what did they ot do? Every variety of pious under- 
taking was theirs—from the hospital under their own roof, and 
its supplement in the town, to the vast sums of money which 
seemed ever at hand and ready for everyone’s need. Did a new 
convent lack funds? M. de la Garaye supplied them. Were 
young girls in distress for lack of premiums to enable them 
to learn a trade, of “dots” for their marriage, of the means of 
education, the ubiquitous Count was ready with each and all. 
Did the churches, for many miles round, lack ornaments or 
linen? Did skilled workmen seek employment, or poor families 
lack the necessary household furniture? The needful gifts 
poured in from La Garaye. Clothing, made by the noble pair 
themselves, who, needle and scissors in hand, were often to be 
seen together, hard at work over tailoring and dress-making ; 
beds and bedding, so needed, on many grounds, among the 
poor, a well-spread table ever ready for the weary traveller or 
passer-by, of whatever rank in life he might be; together with 
a thousand little kindly, thoughtful acts to 4s pauvres honteux, 
as the French so touchingly call them, those who do not appéar 
to be in want, yet who suffer, far more than does the rag-clothed 
mendicant, from the want of some more refined necessities than 
poverty can afford. Side by side with all this, M. de la Garaye 
continued to give much time to the study of chemistry, for the 
sake of his beloved sick, and while seeking new remedies, he 
became the author of several useful discoveries, one of which, 
described as a “universal dissolvent,” brought him under the 
notice of the King, who summoned him to Court to explain the 
matter, and presented him with 50,000 livres as a token of his. 
satisfaction with the result of the interview. Another discovery 
was the method of dissolution of metals by means of neutral 
salts, and another, that of a certain styptic water which arrested 
external bleeding on the spot. 

In the year 1747, when England was at war with France, 
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a number of English prisoners were consigned to the great 
tower-prison of Dinan, whose strongly barred and narrow 
windows may still remind the British passer-by of the suffer- 
ings of his unhappy fellow-countrymen, as he treads the 
pleasant and shady avenue which lies beneath its weather- 
beaten walls. From want, privation, and filth, a grievous 
disease broke out among them, and so infectious was it, that 
all the doctors and nurses who had been nursing them caught 
the same malady, and the townspeople fearing to have any 
intercourse with them, the unhappy prisoners were at length 
left without doctors, nurses, medicines, or linen, huddled together, 
three or four in a bed, the sick and the dying side by side. No 
sooner had M. de la Garaye learned their state, than in spite of 
all remonstrances, and even of the tears of his wife, he betook 
himself to their help, and entering in among them like a true 
ministering angel, he administered such remedies as he judged 
best, and, what must have been still more grateful to the weary 
sufferers, fresh linen and clean beds. His noble example gave 
courage to others; a new doctor came to their assistance, and 
when the pitiless fever struck down the Count himself, the 
English prisoners were saved! “Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” And Count 
Claude offered his life, though that sacrifice was not accepted, 
for his English brethren. He recovered from this illness, and 
again the years passed by, until at length, in his eightieth year, 
the hour came when he was to hear that welcome word, “ Come, 
ye blessed of My Father.” For about two years his health had 
been slowly failing, and at length, towards the end of June, 1755, 
the symptoms of his approaching end were made manifest, and 
he asked for, and received, the last sacraments. After having 
thus fortified himself, with unutterable fervour and recollected- 
ness, for the dread hour which was to come upon him, calm and 
tranquil, strong enough still to kneel at the approach of the 
priest who bore the Holy Viaticum, and clear enough in mind 
to watch every detail of his own dissolution, he sent for his 
physicians and said, “Gentlemen, 1 have summoned you, not 
to prevent me from dying, but to satisfy those who love me. I 
am aware that I shall have a return of fever before my death, 
and that if I do not die during its course, I shall do so twenty- 
four hours afterwards.” And so it happened. He lingered for 
some days, gave his last directions to his wife as to the burial 
of his body, which was to be carried to the hospital after his 
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death, and thence interred in the cemetery of Taden, a neigh- 
bouring village, amongst his brethren the poor. An attack of 
fever then came on, as he had foretold, and passed away, 
leaving him still alive, though weak. They felt his pulse, 
at his own request, and told him that strength was ebbing fast. 
“Yes,” he answered, “all is going well with me.” And he 
desired them to anoint him, and to recite the prayers for the 
agonizing. It was done, and as he lay back, not in bed even 
now, but in an armchair, he closed his eyes and seemed to 
sleep ; then one long sigh came, his eyes were raised to heaven, 
and then their lids fell, and the noble and saintly soul had fled. 
It was a fair, still, summer evening, on the special feast which, 
among the “joys” of the Rosary, is dedicated to that “ fraternal 
charity” which was the key-note of his life—the feast of the 
Visitation—that, in the words of his biographer, “il finit cette 
vie mortelle, ses maux finirent, et il trouva le bonheur a la fin 
de la route.” When she saw that all was over, Madame de la 
Garaye fell on her knees before the crucifix, and bursting into 
tears, sobbed out: “Lord, Thou hast given him to me, Thou 
hast taken him from me, may Thy Holy Name be blessed ; give 
me now strength to do what he desired me to do.” Then she 
rose, and went from his side dack to her poor, attended to their 
wants, heard Mass in the hospital chapel where his body had 
been laid out, asked all for their prayers for the holy soul, and 
when they wept, gently chided them, saying: “Do not weep, 
only pray for him.” She herself wept so little, because he had 
told her not to do so, that her very health was endangered by 
the strong effort to preserve her reticent calm. 

He was buried, amid crowds of weeping poor, where he had 
desired to lie. His widow for a time continued the good works 
which they had so long pursued together, but her health soon 
failed, and less than two years afterwards her pure spirit rejoined 
him who had been her all on earth. They lie side by side in 
the little cemetery of Taden. 

And what of La Garaye now? The chateau, as we have 
described it already, is a mass of crumbling ruins. It devolved, 
after the death of Madame de la Garaye, on the heirs of that 
M. de Pontbriant, whose untimely death was, humanly speaking, 
the cause of its renown; and was by them sold to another 
family, who now own the ruins. The Hospital for Incurables, 
which they founded in Dinan, as a supplement to that at La 
Garaye, incurred the fate of so many like institutions at the 
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terrible time of the Revolution. The Order of “Les Filles de 
la Sagesse,” however, still survives, and is one of the best known 
and most useful convents in Dinan. It was among the various 
good works most materially assisted by M. de la Garaye at the 
time of its foundation, and was in fact the community to which 
he gave 25,000 livres sent to him by Louis the Fifteenth in 
acknowledgment of his services to the State in chemical 
discoveries. One need hardly say that the names of M. and 
Madame de la Garaye are gratefully remembered by the good 
Sisters, who still possess some relics of their patrons ; principally 
their portraits, which side by side smile down upon the grey- 
robed nun as she passes to and fro intent on the works of mercy 
they have bequeathed to her; he, a kindly, square-featured, 
matter-of-fact looking country gentleman, and she a sweet, soft, 
tender, sad-eyed woman, with nun-like coif and veil shading the 
still rounded cheek and thoughtful brow. 


And still the gentle nurses—vowed to give 
Their aid to all who suffer and yet live, 

Go forth in snow-white cap and sable gown, 
Tending the sick and hungry in the town, 
And show dim pictures on their quiet walls 
Of those who dwelt in Garaye’s ruined halls ! 


T. L. L. TEELING. 
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IT is with the most sincere pleasure that we welcome this 
fourth volume of the Library of St. Francis de Sales. We are 
deeply convinced that no books of spiritual reading are better 
adapted to the wants of our own day than those which Father 
Mackey is presenting. to the public in an English dress. St. 
Francis de Sales is eminently a Saint and Doctor of modern 
times—dying as he did in 1622, well on beyond the threshold of 
the seventeenth century. Another great servant of God, speak- 
ing of him, said that he had seen no one remind him so much of 
what our Blessed Lord must have been in outward appearance, 
as did the saintly Bishop of Geneva. What is quite certain, is 
that the spirit of St. Francis de Sales is above all things the 
spirit of Christ, the spirit of the sacred Gospels. None of God’s 
servants has ever better learnt the lesson of the Sacred Heart: 
“Learn of Me, for I am meek and humble of heart;” and no 
teacher has succeeded better in giving an example of how the 
lesson is to be practised, and in helping others to practise it. 
Sweetness towards our neighbour, simplicity in our dealings with 
God and with our fellow-men, and a loving devotion to the 
Divine will are characteristics that stand out prominently in the 
life of St. Francis de Sales. They pervade all his writings. Nor 
are less remarkable his tact and prudence in the conduct of 
difficult m.: cters, and the wisdom of the advice held out to those 
who applied to him in all sorts of needs and necessities. And 
we believe that in these respects, the Saint is nowhere seen to 
greater advantage than in his letters, both to “ Persons in the 
World” (which Father Mackey gives us in Vol. 1. of the series), 
and to “Persons in Religion,” which form the matter of the 
volume under consideration. 

1 Works of St. Francis de Sales, Vol. 1V. Letters to Persons in Religion. 
Translated into English by the Rev. Henry Benedict Mackey, O.S.B. With Intro- 


duction by the Right Rev. J.C. Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of Newport and Menevia. 
London: Burns and Oates, Limited, 1888. 
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Letter xvi. of the first part of the present work may be cited 
as an example of the Saint’s prudence. Writing to the Prior of 
the Benedictine Monastery, at Tulloires, on the subject of a 
reformation of the religious contemplated by their Superior, the 
Bishop of Geneva says : 


Since God has chosen a very small number of persons, and, more- 
over, from amongst the least of the house in age and standing, it is 
needful that all be undertaken with a very great humility and simplicity, 
and that this little number do not reprehend or censure the others in 
words, or in exterior gestures, but simply edify them by good example 
and conversation. The beginning being so small, great longanimity is 
needed in the execution, and a remembrance how that our Lord, after 
thirty-three years, left only six-score disciples really collected together, 
amongst whom also there were many hard of teaching. The palm-tree, 
queen of trees, only produces its fruit a hundred years after it is planted. 
It is well, then, to be furnished with a generous and persevering heart 
in a work of such great importance. God has made reformations with 
less beginnings. ... In this beginning, it is not necessary to add any 
abstinences to that of Fridays and Saturdays, unless it be that of 
Wednesdays, according to the old custom and mitigation observed in 
the monastery. Such is my modest advice to you in the commence- 
ment ; the end arrived at will be a very different thing, please God ; for, 
as you know, the first thing in intention is the last in execution. 


This is the spirit of a true reformer, and a saint. What a 
different face the world would now bear if the so-called reformers 
of the sixteenth century had been led by a spirit such as this ! 

Here, again, is a beautiful instruction on the virtues of 
humility, sweetness, and charity, which we find in a letter of St. 
Francis to Mother de Brechard, who was on her way to found a 
Convent of the Visitation at Moulins: 


Humility, my dear daughter, refuses offices ; but it is not obstinate 
in its refusal, and when employed by those who have the right, it no 
longer reasons upon its unworthiness as to that thing, but believes all 
things, hopes all things, bears all things with charity ; it is always simple 
—is holy humility,—and a great follower of obedience ; and, as it never 
dares to think itself can do anything, so it always thinks that obedience 
can do everything, and as true simplicity humbly refuses charges, true 
humility exercises them simply. . . . He who can preserve sweetness 
amid pains and feeblenesses, and peace amid the worry and multitude of 
affairs, is almost perfect. . . . This equableness of humour, this gentle- 
ness and sweetness of heart, is rarer than perfect chastity ; but it is all 
the more desirable for that. I recommend it to you, my dear daughter, 
because to it as to the oil of the lamp is attached the flame of good 
example, nothing giving so much edification as sweetness and charity 
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Hold the balance duly amongst your daughters, so that natural gifts may 
not make you distribute your affections and kindness unjustly. How 
many disagreeable persons there are who are very agreeable in the eyes 
of God. Beauty, gracefulness, the gift of speaking well, often present 
great attractions to those who live according to their inclinations ; 
charity regards true virtue, and the beauty of the heart, and spreads 
itself over all without distinction. 


Nothing could better exhibit the spirit of St. Francis de Sales, 
than the following extract from a letter to a Superioress of the 
Visitation : 

Your way is good, my dear daughter, and there is nothing to object 
to, save that you go considering your steps too much, for fear of falling. 
You make too much reflection on the movements of your self-love, which 
are doubtless frequent, but which will never be dangerous as long as, 
tranquilly, not letting yourself be annoyed by their importunity, nor 
alarmed by their multitude, you say—no. Walk simply, do not desire 
repose of spirit too earnestly, and you will have the more of it. Why 
do you put yourself in trouble? God is good ; He sees very well what 
you are ; your inclinations cannot hurt you, bad as they may be, since 
they are only left to you to exercise your superior will in making a more 
profitable union with that of God. Keep your eyes uplifted, my dear 
daughter, by a perfect confidence in the goodness of God. Do not be 
anxiously solicitous for Him, for He told Martha that He did not wish 
it, or at least that He was better pleased that there should be no 
solicitude, not even in doing good. 


We shall have to content ourselves with these extracts. 
Passages as exquisite could be easily multiplied ; but those we 
have given speak for themselves : they are wise with the wisdom 
and sweet with the heavenly sweetness of Him who is the Way 
and the Exemplar of all perfection and all holiness. Nor is it 
necessary for us to point out how thoroughly well Father Mackey 
has carried out his difficult work of translation. The simplicity 
of the English reflects as far as any faithful translation can the 
inimitable style of the original. We must give expression to the 
desire that Father Mackey may soon give us an English Life of 
the great Saint and Doctor of the Church, whose works he has 
done so much to popularize amongst us. We know of no one 
more competent for the task, than the translator of the volume 
before us. 

We cannot better conclude this short notice, than by tran- 
scribing and subscribing the words of Cardinal Manning in the 
Dublin Review : 

“We earnestly commend these volumes to all readers, and 
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we desire their widest diffusion, as we desire also that the 
doctrine and spirit of St. Francis may reign in all our hearts, 
both of pastors and of people.” 


2.—THE SEPARATION OF-THE STATE FROM THE CHURCH.! 


These “discussions” by the eloquent Dominican Father 
Lombardo, whose sermons in the Church of the Minerva in 
Rome lately attracted such a vast concourse of hearers, were in 
the course of publication in an Italian periodical when the 
marvellous Encyclical (/imortale Dei), on the Christian consti- 
tution of the State, was issued by the reigning Pontiff Leo XIII, 
and gave a new impulse to our author's design. He has pre- 
fixed the Encyclical to his book, to which it serves both for a 
prologue of the disputations and the text from which he 
developes his thesis. 

If we consider the present state of the world, and the almost 
universal aberration of men’s minds on the subject, there seems 
to be no question that better deserves discussion, than that 
chimerical separation of two institutions which God has estab- 
lished in order that they may be inseparable, and the union of 
which is necessary for the well-being of both; for, as the separa- 
tion of the body and the soul is the death of the human subject, 
so the separation of the Church from the State is the ruin of 
society. Nevertheless, so much is said, so much is written, in 
the present day, especially in revolutionary Italy, on this subject, 
that Father Lombardo has felt himself called upon to enter the 
lists in defence of the truth. “I am perpetually lighting upon 
men,” he says, “who talk of the Church and the State without 
knowing what they are talking about. I perpetually come across 
books and newspapers, which, in treating those noble and im- 
portant subjects, outrage history, logic, and common sense. I 
perpetually hear persons, in other respects learned in science and 
letters, who on this topic hold as incontestible axioms principles 
the most absurd, and the most ridiculous sophisms.” The learned 
author, however, thinks that, at the present moment, the condi- 
tions of the battle, which is raging between truth and error in 
the world, are such as to call rather for the services of the 
skirmishers and mounted infantry, than of the oplites and 
artillery, of controversy. And the method which he adopts is 


1 La Separazione dello Stato dalla Chiesa. Discussioni di Fra V. G. Lombardo 
dei Predicatori. Donzuso: Acireale, 1888, 
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the most simple, and the most effectual in disabusing his readers 
of these errors. He despairs of gaining their attention to closely- 
reasoned argument, but thinks they have still enough love of 
truth to embrace it if it is put before them, in the form of con- 
versation, with spirit and vivacity. “I have not written,” he 
says, “a rigorously scientific treatise, starting from abstract 
theories, and proceeding from syllogism to syllogism to a full 
demonstration.” 

What would be the use of this? Not one of those men, in 
reading it, “would have followed the lengthy reasoning so as to 
understand its demonstrative force.” Instead of this, he hopes 
for more success from his method of drawing out the objections 
of those who advocate the entire divorce of the State from the 
Church, as if they were advanced against a given thesis, and 
then proceeding, one by one, to show their weakness and 
absurdity. 

These objections, which are twenty-one in number, form, 
together with the answers to them, the chapters of the book. 
They are stated with great simplicity and clearness, and with all 
the emphasis of a disputant who is confident of his convictions, 
and fearless of an antagonist, and contain all the household 
arguments advanced by the Liberal Freemasonry of the day 
against Catholic Christianity. 

The style of the answers, which are always apt and precise, 
varies, not only with the various matters of which they treat, 
but also because variety is in itself pleasing to the reader ; and 
they follow one another, not so much in the rigorous order 
demanded by a scientific treatment, as that naturally suggested 
by the course of familiar conversation. Stated with philosophical 
accuracy, they are always simple, clear, lively, and entirely free 
from meretricious ornament. There may be those who, from 
interest in the subject, may wish for a longer treatment of it, 
and more copious proofs of his theses, but brevity was a principal 
object in Father Lombardo’s design, and we can well understand 
how difficult a task he imposed upon himself in undertaking to 
compress so much important matter within the compass of a few 
pages, which were nevertheless to be intelligible to people im- 
perfectly educated, and misled by sophistry. If a translation of 
this work into our own language were to be undertaken, it might ° 
bring it within the reach of the many in this country who 
chatter about “Church and State” as if their own utter ignorance 
of it gave them a title to form their own judgment, and lay down 
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the law to others, on the subject. We hope that this volume is 
only an instalment of a larger work, which does honour to 
the great Dominican, and proves him to be, not only a powerful 
preacher, but also a learned and profound thinker formed in the 
grand school of the great Doctor of Aquino. 


3.—GOD KNOWABLE AND KNOWN.! 


The work lying before us is one which we are able 
heartily to recommend to our readers. In the compass of some 
four hundred octavo pages, in large clear type, we find some 
of the deepest and most important problems of the day treated 
in a masterly fashion by one who shows himself to be quite 
at home in the matter which he has taken in hand. The author 
in his Preface very modestly lays aside all claim to originality, 
and perhaps if we were to consider the bare substance of his 
argument, we might so far agree with him; for at this rate no 
expounder of truth, which of its very nature is older than the 
hills, could be regarded as altogether original. No one, however, 
can read this book without acknowledging that if the arguments 
are, in many cases, old friends, yet here they appear before 
us in new faces, and clothed in a new garb. 

In plan, the book presents more or less the features of 
a symposium ; we say more or less, because it varies. A few 
gentlemen are supposed to meet casually in the reading-room 
of a large hotel where the announcement of the death of 
Dr. Darwin gives rise to a discussion of the merits of his 
philosophy and its bearings on the theistic and Christian 
position. At the close of the discussion, the speakers having 
much more to say, each for his own views, form themselves 
into a sort of philosophical society, whose future meetings 
present rather the characteristics of an essay or debating club. 
This latter form is much more natural and consonant to the 
nature of the subject, and is altogether a happier device. It 
admits of long and deep disquisitions being easily introduced 
as speeches or papers, which would be altogether out of place 
in a casual discussion. In fact we think that from a dramatic 
point of view (which of course is quite secondary) the opening 
chapter is inferior to the rest of the book, the continuity and 
formality of the arguments being little in keeping with a public 


1 God Knowable and Known. By Maurice Ronayne, S.J. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1888. 
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parlour; nor is it very probable that men interested, as we 
are led to suppose, rather in mercantile and political than 
in philosophical matters, would carry about in their pocket- 
books quotations from Locke and other notes of an abstruse 
and recondite nature. We acknowledge here a great difficulty. 
On the one hand, if such matters are to be made popular, 
it would seem necessary to recur to some such device in order 
to avoid the tedium of a lengthy discourse ; while on the other 
hand the success of such a plan is bound to be very indifferent 
from the fact that even in the most intellectual society 
philosophical conversation cannot fail to lapse into the form 
of a lecture delivered by some Coleridge of the company for 
the benefit of his admiring auditors. The same is to be said 
even of Plato’s dialogues, where the greatest successes from 
a philosophical point of view, are to be found in those beautiful 
monologues interrupted by an occasional assent or interjection 
which only serves to show how unnatural the whole thing is, 
regarded as a conversation. Perhaps among English writers 
of the present day no one has done better in this line than 
Mr. Mallock in his Mew Republic, but there the main subject 
is comparatively light, and where a deeper theme is taken up 
it is cast in the form of a paper ora sermon. This is the plan 
followed by our author so successfully in the later chapters 
of the book; a paper is read by one of the company, and 
interrupted naturally and easily by questions and short dis- 
cussions from time to time. 

As we have implied before, many of the arguments will be 
familiar to those who are well read in the theistic controversy, 
especially in the Catholic writers on the subject. The author 
puts them forward concisely and clearly in easy-flowing English, 
and brings them home both to imagination and intellect by 
apt and vigorous illustrations. The defence of theism is under- 
taken by a certain Mr. Jenkins against its opponent Mr. Maxwell, 
a noisy vulgar materialist of the school of Mr. Saunders of the 
New Republic. Between these two, many intermediate stages 
of thought are represented, and in all cases the arguments 
are put forward with perfect fairness, and answered satisfactorily. 
The proofs for the existence of a personal God, all-knowing, 
all-loving, all-powerful, are discussed pro and con, and all 
objections clearly stated and as clearly refuted. Nature is 
shown to demand an unchanging cause of all change; a 
necessary cause of all that is contingent. From the unity 
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of design in the universe we are led up to the unity of the 
Designer. The mind of man postulates an Eternal Truth, 
the basis and foundation of necessary ideas. The moral order, 
the individual conscience, the consensus of the human race, 
all cry out to man that he is inexcusable if he does not worship 
and fall down before his Maker. Incidentally many other 
important questions are introduced and discussed, such as: 
the immortality of the soul, the unity of the human race, 
the existence of evil, the efficacy of prayer, the possibility 
of miracles; and in all cases there is the same sound judgment 
and irresistible logic. The whole concludes very appropriately 
with St. Augustine’s beautiful colloquy with God taken from 
the Confessions. (Bk. x.) 

All intelligent Catholic readers we are sure will find great 
benefit in the perusal of this work, which will satisfy that 
lawful and natural desire of the mind to see the reasonableness 
of those truths to which it already assents in virtue of a higher 
principle. Besides this it will furnish them with a serviceable 
defence against many of the fallacies of current philosophies 
which otherwise might be an occasion of disturbance and 
annoyance. Probably, however, the work is designed more 
immediately for, the assistance of those who are rather in quest 
of faith, and who are seriously purposed to find the truth and 
to embrace it when found. To such we can promise great 
help, if they read carefully with open and unprejudiced minds. 
The result, however, will be neither satisfactory nor stable, 
unless the principle of theism is worked out to its logical and 
practical result, the existence of one true religion in which 
alone that God can be worshipped and served in the way that 
He wills. Any philosophy that stops short of practical religion 
carries within it the seed of its own corruption. Natural vanity 
and curiosity, the love of novelty and independence in thought, 
the still greater love of independence in action, together with 
the influence brought to bear from without by the free-thinkers 
of the day, all these tend to weaken and confuse our judgment, 
to destroy that system of truth which has been built up in our 
minds with so much difficulty. Let one stone of the foundation 
be loosened, and the whole edifice is down about our ears; 
one flaw, however slight, and the whole crystal loses its 
transparency. It is not sufficient that doubt and agnosticism 
be regarded as merely imprudent, they must be regarded as 
positively wrong. All states of mind and modes of thought 
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which would tend in any way to weaken our sense of private 
and public duty, must be set aside as disloyal, not merely to 
abstract truth, but to the Personal Eternal Truth, who is our 
Sovereign Ruler. 

This, then, is the true function of such works as the present, 
to raise us up, as it were, by the scaffolding of reason to 
a secure standing on the firm rock of religion; and thus it is 
only under the mantle of faith that philosophy ever has or 
ever can find that stability which is the note of that truth 
which “abideth for ever.” 


4.—THE HAYDOCK PAPERS.! 


The judicious and painstaking author of the Dictionary of 
English Catholic Biography, now in course of publication, has 
found time in the midst of his laborious researches to give to 
the world an interesting and valuable compilation of historical 
manuscripts called The Haydock Papers. A considerable portion 
of the work consists of extracts from the letters of various 
members of the Haydock family, and hence the title; but 
interwoven with this personal correspondence the reader will 
find a vast amount of interesting matter more or less remotely 
connected with the history of the Haydocks. The general 
result is a vivid picture of the struggles and sufferings of our 
persecuted forefathers, of the gradual dawn of religious liberty, 
and the rapid expansion of the Church in England, consequent 
upon the influx of the French emigrant clergy, and the removal 
of our own ecclesiastical establishments to this country during 
the throes of the French Revolution. 

Owing to the fact of the Haydocks being a Lancashire 
family, settled from remote times at Cottam in the neighbour- 
hood of Preston, the scene of many of the incidents here 
recorded is laid in the county palatine and in that portion of 
it, situated between the Ribble and the Wyre, which is com- 
monly designated the Fylde, and has sometimes, owing to the 
piety of its inhabitants, and their staunch adherence to the 
ancient faith, been honoured with the title of “God’s own 
country.” Of the sterling qualities of this old sturdy Lancashire 
race the Haydocks were, among the lessér gentry, a typical 

1 The Haydock Papers, a Glimpse into English Catholic Life under the shade o 


Persecution and in the dawn of Freedom. By Joseph Gillow. London: Burns and 
Oates, Limited, 1888. 
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example. True to the sublime lesson contained in their 
beautiful family motto, Zvzstitia vestra vertetur in gaudium, 
they reputed all manner of persecution and oppression, imprison- 
ment, exile, confiscation, and death itself as nothing in com- 
parison with the joyful eternity upon which they fixed their 
gaze. Among the special heroes of their race were William 
Haydock, monk of Whalley, who with his venerable Abbot paid 
by his death upon the gallows the penalty of his loyalty to the 
ancient faith at the time of the Pilgrimage of Grace, A.D. 1537, 
and the Blessed Martyr George Haydock barbarously executed 
under Elizabeth, A.D. 1584. But of holy confessors and devoted 
missionary priests there is a long record to be gathered from 
these interesting manuscripts. 

Those who are familiar with that part of Lancashire where 
the Haydocks resided, will appreciate many reminiscences of 
the old Catholic families of the neighbourhood, and of the 
zealous priests who went from house to house to celebrate Mass 
and administer the sacraments during the troublous times of 
persecution. In no other part of England were there greater 
opportunities at this period for the secret practice of the old 
religion, owing partly to the great distance from the seat of 
government, and partly to the fact that both gentry and 
yeomanry, previous at least to the cruel confiscations consequent 
on the ill-starred expedition of the young Pretender, were with 
few exceptions adherents of the ancient faith. Hence almost 
every mansion and grange were rallying points for the perse- 
cuted faithful, where they could be pretty certain of finding, at 
least at the principal festivals, a pastor to minister to their 
spiritual wants. After the close of the persecution many of 
these domestic chapels developed into regularly organized 
missions with separate church and presbytery. The history of 
this gradual transformation is in many instances here recorded 
by the facile pen of Mr.Gillow, and renders the work of the 
utmost interest to local readers. 

In following the biography of the Rev. George Leo Haydock, 
the last priest of the family, the author is naturally led to speak 
of the English College of Douay where that learned Biblical 
compiler commenced his studies, and of the Colleges of Old 
Hall Green and Croek Hall, where he continued and completed 
them. This affords the opportunity of introducing an interesting 
account of the dissolution of Douay College, written by the 
Rev. John Penswick, the last survivor of the old Douay students, 
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and also many details of the adventurous escape of various 
parties of the students to the shores of England, the remainder 
being kept in confinement until after the death of Robespierre. 
There is a similar narrative relating to the English Seminary of 
St. Omers, and the transference of its students after their release 
from prison to the College of Old Hall Green. As to the 
Douay students, the main body of them under their old 
president Dr. Daniel settled at Crook Hall in the county of 
Durham, whence in the course of a few years they were transferred 
to the newly-erected College of St.Cuthbert, Ushaw. The 
letter of George Leo Haydock to his mother, recording the 
events of his journey from Lancashire to Crook Hall and his 
first impressions of the place, is a good sample of his epistolary 
style. His letters, full of incident and affectionate remem- 
brances, must have often served to cheer the hearts and brighten 
the solitude of the lonely ladies at the Tagg. 

A work of this nature, which is the outcome of much 
laborious research among family records, is seldom without a 
drawback in the eyes of the general public, namely, the minute 
details of persons, place and pedigree that are frequently 
introduced, although necessarily interrupting the flow of the 
narrative, and thus detracting from its interest. It cannot, 
however, well be otherwise, for it is natural that the historical 
pioneer, after investigating an obscure point of genealogy or 
family history, should be anxious to leave the result permanently 
on record for the guidance of his successors who may thus be 
spared the laborious researches which have devolved upon 
him. The real difficulty is to combine the work of a collector of 
material for future history with that of a literary purveyor for 
the amusement of the present generation. The compiler of the 
Haydock papers has had to face this dilemma and has done so 
with a fair amount of success, though there is no doubt that the 
work would gain in interest by the elision of numerous names, 
dates, and descents. The frequent introduction of poetical 
extracts, usually very appropriate to the subject on hand, serves, 
however, greatly to lighten the work and diminish the weari- 
some effect of genealogical detail. 

It only remains to say that the Haydock papers, of which a 
considerable portion have already appeared in the colums of 
Merry England, have been brought out by the enterprising 
publishers in a form and style which reflect the greatest credit 
VOL, LXIV. MM 
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upon their establishment. The excellence of the paper and 
letterpress, combined with the intrinsic interest and judicious 
selection of the contents, renders the work both easy and 
pleasant reading. It is a book, in fact, which few will lay aside 
when they have once commenced it, and which is worthy of a 
place in every Catholic library both public and private. 


5.-—CHRISTMAS WITH BISHOP GRANDISSON.! 


The happy thought has occurred to Canon Brownlow that 
he could interest the members of a Literary Association in 
Exeter in the ancient glories of their Cathedral by turning the 
ancient instructions for the ceremonies of that Church, its inven- 
tories, and the list of its officials, into life, by a description of a 
Christmas in the Cathedral choir. The silken copes are taken 
from their cupboards and hung upon the Archdeacons and 
Canons, who reappear at the writer’s summons, and they are 
marshalled in procession, and sing their Masses and the Divine 
Office before a modern congregation. 

The period chosen for this resuscitation is the last year of 
the long episcopate of John de Grandisson. The Bishop was 
a peer of the realm and a wealthy man, and he spent his riches 
in building his Cathedral and providing it in the most lavish 
manner with all that was needed for the sumptuous conduct of 
the worship of God. In the thirty-ninth year of his episcopal 
rule he presented to the Choir two folio volumes of Office books, 
transcribed by his own hand; and twenty-nine years earlier he 
compiled an Ordinale, or ceremonial, for the use of his Cathedral. 
From this book chiefly Canon Brownlow draws his interesting 
sketch of the functions in the Church, for which that Ordinale 
was written. 

To most of the hearers of the Canon’s paper, when it was 
read at Exeter last July, all, or nearly all, that he said, must 
have had the freshness of novelty. Protestants would have a 
vague idea of what a great Church ceremony was like, and 
nothing more. To ourselves the interest is twofold. It is 
interesting to see in how many points the function might 
have been arranged under the guidance of a Roman master 


1 Christmas with Bishop Grandisson; or, The Services in Exeter Cathedral, 
A.D. 1368. By the Very Rev. Canon Brownlow, M.A. Plymouth: Brendon and 
Son, 1888. - 
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of ceremonies of the present day. St. Augustine, though allowed 
by St. Gregory to adopt whatever he had seen and approved 
on his journey to England, wisely adhered to Rome; and the 
result was that the glorious Sarum Rite, which St. Osmund 
found and set in order, was very Roman. The Sarum Rite 
was, in the main, that adopted by Exeter and by most of the 
Cathedrals of England. But the other point of interest to us 
is the divergence from that ancient Rite introduced into his 
Cathedral by the authority of Bishop Grandisson. Canon 
Brownlow remarks that these differences are identical with 
those ceremonies that were practised in the Dominican Order, 
and that they were probably borrowed by the Bishop from 
the Dominican Convent near the Cathedral, with whose Friars 
the Bishop was on very friendly terms, and to whom he be- 
queathed his copy of the works of St. Thomas. 

We do not here attempt to enter into the details, which the 
reader will find for himself in Canon Brownlow’s paper; but 
we content ourselves with noticing one or two peculiarities 
which strike us with a sense of novelty. After Vespers on 
Christmas Day there was a procession in honour of St. Stephen, 
whose feast follows our Lord’s Nativity. The great singularity 
of the ceremony in this procession and in the Office of the feast 
of St. Stephen, was that the Deacons held the place of honour 
throughout and had precedence over the Priests, in honour of 
their patron the proto-martyr. The feast of St. John, that 
comes next, was the feast of the Priests, and then it was their 
turn; and the day following, Holy Innocents’ Day, was the 
feast of the boys, celebrated by the singular ceremonies of the 
boy-bishop, which however were not peculiar to Exeter. 

And here we will venture a suggestion. Canon Brownlow 
gives first Dr. Oliver’s reading of the Ordinale. “ All the boys 
assemble before the high altar, and the boy-bishop, vested in 
pontificals with cope and mitre, kneels before the Bishop, who 
makes the sign of the cross on the ‘boy who represents Christ, 
the true and eternal Pontiff’?” Canon Brownlow’s own version 
is that “the boy-bishop made the sign of the cross on the image 
of the Infant Jesus.” We have not the context before us, but 
judging by Grandisson’s words, which Canon Brownlow gives in 
his note, we should suggest that the Bishop is not mentioned 
nor any image, making a cross over which would be unmean- 
ing; and that the translation of the Ordinale is “Then the 
boy-bishop and the other boys assemble in silk copes before the 
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altar step, and there he is the only bishop, representing the Boy 
Christ, the true and eternal Pontiff’—meaning that the real 
Bishop was absent, and the boy-bishop presided in choir, 

“One of the Canons,” we are told, “was appointed to look 
after the boy-bishop. He was to have for supper a penny roll, 
a small cup of mild cider, two or three pennyworth of meat, 
and a pennyworth of cheese or butter. He might ask not more 
than six of his friends to dine with him at the Canon’s room, 
but their dinner was not to cost more than fourpence a head. 
He was not to run about the streets in his episcopal gloves, 
and he was bound to go to choir and school the next day, just 
like the other choristers.” 

The boy-bishop’s blessing at the altar of the Holy Innocents 
was very pretty. He gave it thus: “he raises his hand and says 
Crucis signo vos consigno ; turning to the people, Vestra sit tuitio ; 
turning towards the altar he continues, Quz nos emit et redemit ; 
placing his hand on his own breast, he concludes, Sue carnts 
pretio.” We can imagine the high childish treble of the boy- 
bishop’s voice, and think we see the flush on his face, as he turns 
round in mitre and cope, with his little crozier in his hand, grave 
and serious as the venerable Bishop Grandisson himself. We 
thank Canon Brownlow for the glimpse he has given us of an 
English Christmas five centuries and a half ago. 





6.—ST. PATRICK.! 

Another Life of St. Patrick is always welcome, for when can 
we know enough of his virtues and his work ?? But Caret vate 
sacro cannot be said of the wonder-working Apostle of the 
Gael, whose personal record—still extant in his Confession— 
heads an unbroken series of biographies from the pen of the 
chronicler, and in the strains of hymnographers. We leave out 
of count the several works by “those without,” wherein such of 
the incidents of his marvellous apostolate as are not scornfully 
relegated to the domain of legend, are marshalled for the sole 
purpose of disproving his Roman mission, or of establishing the 
stupid thesis of the divergence of his teaching from that of the 
Apostolic See. The lives of our Saint issued of late by the 
Catholic press, by reason of the profound erudition and pains- 

1 St. Patrich, his life, his heroic virtues, his labours, and the fruits thereof. By the 


Very Rev. Dean Kinane, P.P., V.G. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 1888. 
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taking research of which they give token, are too often ren- 
dered inaccessible to all but the cultured minority, and thus leave 
ample room for a work like that under review. In one handy 
portable volume—it can be conveniently stowed in a side-pocket 
—the author has fulfilled to the letter the promise implied in the 
title as given above. By copious extracts from his unquestioned 
works—the Confession and the Epistle to Coroticus—the Saint 
is made to contribute his own story to the narrative ; what his 
deep humility has suppressed is supplemented by passages culled 
from the earliest writers of his life. With these quotations are 
blended forms of prayer for grace to follow the Saint’s example 
and pious considerations. As might be expected, in compliance 
with a custom more honoured, to our thinking, in the breach 
than in the observance, the vexed question as to St. Patrick’s 
native country furnishes matter for a dissertation which would 
gain rather than lose by compression. The microscopic im- 
portance of a problem that has baffled the ingenuity wasted upon 
it, inspires the wish that it may at last be shelved along with the 
controversy as to the authorship of the /imztation, the personality 
of the man in the iron mask, and other historical riddles. 

The book closes with a rapid sketch of the “Golden Age” 
of the Irish Church, of the havoc wrought by the Norse invaders, 
and of that later persecution which seems to have been forgotten, 
though its memories were living in those who but a few short 
years ago were among us. As it cannot be but that a second 
edition will soon be required, it is to be hoped that a little more 
care may be taken in revising the proofs. 





7.—THE PSALTER OF JESUS.” 


The Psalter of Jesus, although perhaps not very widely used 
for some time past, has probably never ceased to be a favourite 
and much cherished devotion of a few. To these the present 
publication will be most grateful, and it is much to be hoped 
that it may contribute to increase the number of those by whom 
the form of prayer is prized and loved. Father Sole has done 
far more than merely edit the Psalter in its original form. In 
a Preface extending over some seventy pages, he tells us its 

2 Jesu’s Psalter. What it was at its origin, and as consecrated by the use of many 
martyrs and confessors. With chant for its more solemn recitation. By the Rev. 


Samuel Heydon Sole, Priest of Chipping Norton. London: Burns and Oates, Ld. 
New York: Catholic Publication Society Co., 1888. 
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history, explains its construction, and presents us with an inter- 
esting account of its author. Richard Whytford, to whom a 
sufficiently reliable tradition ascribes its composition, died at the 
age of more than ninety years, about the close of Queen Mary’s 
reign, so that the Psalter may very well be nearly three hundred 
and fifty years old. 

The Preface is followed by three versions of the Psalter; the 
first from a manuscript of the year 1571, the second from a 
transcript of the edition in 1583, and the third a modernized 
version, in which only such changes have been made in the 
original, as are indispensable in order to adapt it to present use. 
It is impossible to read the little book without sharing the 
conviction which the author of the Psalter has expressed in the 
quaint language of his time, that “ Whoso usethe to say it shall 
fynd therby speciall helpe to resyst temptacion, and have 
incease of grace and virtue by the singuler helpe of Jesu.” 


8.—LA FIANCEE DE LA FONTENELLE.! 


The title of this book tells little of its nature and contents, but 
we can assure all our readers that they will find it a most interest- 
ing book. The skill with which the author simultaneously carries 
on and works out a terrible tragedy and a ludicrous comedy, the 
able manner in which the interest is sustained throughout, the 
delicate and finished touch with which characters the most 
opposite are handled and pourtrayed, the variety of scene and 
incident introduced, together with the elegance of the style, 
combine to bestow on this work a claim to be regarded among 
the best of M. d’Héricault’s works. 

To give a detailed account of the plot would be injustice to 
the reader, who will, we trust, peruse it for himself, and unravel 
the mystery which the reviewer dares not unseasonably disclose. 
The scene is for the most part laid in Brest, during the time of 
the First French Revolution. The hero, Albéric de la Faille, a 
native of that city, is by profession a Commander in the navy, 
and his character is the finest in the book, affording a splendid 
example of true Christian courage, heroic unselfishness, and 


1 La Fiancée de la Fontenelle. Par Charles D’Héricault. Paris: Perrin et Cie., 
1888, 
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patient endurance. Hating him on acount of his being an aris- 
tocrat, the populace try to prevent him from resuming the 
command of his ship, which is lying outside the harbour of 
Brest. He is overtaken while resting at a wayside inn. 


Albéric unfastened the shutters and looked out. The mob, increa- 
sing as it went, was slowly coming nearer. They were sure of their 
prey, and seemed only waiting for a leader. 

Turning back into the room he looked round it in the half-light, and 
observing a crucifix hanging on the wall above a picture of Ste. Anne 
d’Auray, he knelt down before it, and cast a retrospective glance over his 
whole life. He said to himself that God had been very good to him 
because he had always been a man of good-will, We made the sign of 
the Cross, murmured a few verses from one of the Penitential Psalms 
and rising, gave some final directions to the Bretonne. . 

Then he opened the door and went out. The van of the army 
was not a hundred paces off, and a shout arose when the ruffians 
descried their victim. One or two fired at him, but they were acting 
against orders, and were reduced to obedience by rough blows. Albéric 
was condemned to death, not to death only, but to a long and 
ignominious torture as well. 

He walked a few steps onward, in the object of averting attention 
from the house where the woman was left, for his was one of those 
finely constituted natures which think of the danger to which others 
are exposed before they think of their own. . 

He thus went to meet the advancing rabble with a serene smile on 
his countenance. The prospect of death caused him no alarm. Pure 
of heart and faithful to his God, he felt he could appear without fear 
before a just and merciful Judge. He might perhaps—for this was not 
the mode of death that he as a soldier had anticipated—have felt a 
pang of regret at leaving the object of his affections, but a secret 
presentiment had always told him he would never be united to her, and 
he knew she would remain faithful to his memory. While thus absorbed 
in his own thoughts, had a sudden blow struck him down, death would 
have come upon him almost unawares, and it was with a start of some- 
thing very like astonishment that he realized that he was face to face 
with the howling, savage mob, whose mocking shouts foretold the cruel 
fate in reserve for him. 

‘Will you not let me pass?” he asked calmly. 

A roar of brutal laughter, and cries of death! Death to the 
aristocrat! were the only answer. Glancing round, he saw himself 
surrounded on all sides. (pp. 158, seq.) 


After a series of more or less exciting adventures he finally 
escapes from his persecutors and at the close of the story we see 
him happily united to his betrothed, Renée, who is not however 
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the real heroine of the tale, the part of heroine belonging rather 
to her supposed sister Julie, /a fiancée de la Fontenelle. This 
latter, vain of her personal charms and inordinately desirous of 
admiration, is induced to desert (happily only for a time) her 
faith, family, and friends, and as /a citoyenne Hébé to play the 
part of Goddess of Reason in Brest. Having fallen in love 
with the villain of the piece, who, as she afterwards discovers, 
has betrayed her father to death, and who, though himself of 
good birth, has completely espoused the Republican cause, she 
lays aside under his influence all the habits in which she was 
brought up, and consents to lead a life of labour and hardship. 
The mystery gradually revealed in the course of the narrative 
turns upon the identity of the two girls, whose parentage is for a 
long time matter of doubt. We may remark that rewards and 
punishments are meted out to the good and evil-doers respec- 
tively with more even-handed justice than is generally apparent 
in this world. 

The name of the author in itself sufficiently guarantees 
the high tone of the book, which can be placed without fear 
in the hands of young persons. This fact is in the present 
day unhappily only too rare in the province of French works 
of fiction, a province where literary merit and moral purity are 
seldom found to walk hand in hand. 


Literary Record. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE Catholic Truth Society continues its good work of 
supplying our devotional and controversial needs with exactly 
what is required at the present time.? Every one knows how all- 
important are our children to the future of Catholicity in 
England, and for the children are just issued three of the most 
admirable books of devotion that we have ever seen. To many 
of our readers Mgr. Ségur’s works are well known in the original, 
but his most admirable advice on Holy Communion, Prayer, 


2 Advice on Prayer, By Mgr. Ségur. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
Advice on Confession. By Mgr. Ségur. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
Counsels on Holy Communion. By Mgr. Ségur. London: Catholic Trnth 
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and Confession, has never as yet reached our children. But the 
three little treatises on these subjects are now translated, and 
very well translated into English, and we hope to see them widely 
circulated in all Catholic schools and families. How they can 
be sold for one penny each (one of them contains sixty-nine 
pages) we do not pretend to understand, but the happy fact 
remains and enables the heads of convents and parochial 
schools to distribute them widely. What is their special 
characteristic is their wonderful simplicity and their consequent 
appeal alike to the hearts and to the understanding of the young. 
We do not think we have ever seen solid practical piety in a 
more attractive form. 

Messrs. Burns and Oates have brought out a sixpenny edition 
of the New Testament in portable form and with a clear and 
legible type. It is a reprint of the Rheims Edition and bears 
the zmprimatur of Cardinal Wiseman. It is a most convenient 
pocket volume, and we hope that so cheap an edition of the 
Sacred Books may lead to their wider use as spiritual reading. 
Catholics are sometimes accused of undervaluing the Bible. It 
is because they value it so highly that they do not, like Pro- 
testants, sow it broadcast to be exposed to every ignominy. 
There are holy souls without number who every day read and 
meditate upon its saving truths, and to such the New Testament 
just issued will be most acceptable. 

We are glad to see that Father Hammerstein’s excellent 
controversial pamphlet? has already reached a second edition. 
In the form of a dialogue between a theological student and an 
artisan, who calls himself a social democrat—no uncommon 
character in Germany at the present time—he gives a brief and 
clear exposition of the truths of Christianity, especially those 
dogmas of Catholicism in regard to which the greatest ignorance 
and misconception exist in the mind of the ordinary Protestant. 

Father Kelly’s Rival Claims of Catholicism and Protestantism® 
deals with a trite subject, but puts the arguments respecting 
it in a fresh and original way. This pamphlet is an excellent 
summary and hits the weak points of the Protestant position 
clearly and without waste of words. There are some very pregnant 

1 The New Testament, Translated from the Vulgate, with Lawful Authority, 
London : Burns and Oates. 

2 Meister Breckmann, wie er wieder zum Glauben kam. Von L. v. Hammer- 
stein, S.J., 2e Auflage. Trier: Paulinus Driickerei, 1888. 


3 Rival Claims of Catholicism and Protestantism, By the Very Rev. Thomas 
Kelly, P.P. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 
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remarks scattered up and down the pages of this pamphlet, as 
for instance the remark that if, according to Bishop Wilber- 
force, the boast of Anglicanism is its comprehensiveness and 
that it admits all shades of religious belief, the result will be 
that the Protestant Church must be a menagerie rather than a 
fold. So, too, his assertion that, if the Catholic Church, the 
Protestant Church, and the Presbyterian Church are all branches 
of the Church of Christ, it will be also true that the Roman 
vine, British thorn, and Scottish thistle are branches of the same 
stock. The occasion of this pamphlet was the refusal of an 
Irish Protestant lady to give her tenants facilities for building a 
school, on the ground that she could not conscientiously assist 
any school where the Bible was not “the basis and topstone of 
education.” Father Kelly first states well the case repecting 
the Bible and then touches on the general controversy, bringing 
out the strange misconceptions of Protestants respecting the 
Church with singular force and ability. 

St. Mary Magdalen, the Saint of Penitents,! is dear to all of 
us ; for who shall presume to exclude himself from the class ? 
Father Cavanagh has had the happy idea of collecting from 
Scripture, from Fathers of the Church, from theologians, 
preachers, and eminent writers, all that he can find respecting 
her. St. Augustine, Cardinal Newman, Lacordaire, St. Ephrem, 
all are laid under contribution, and many more, not to mention 
the hymns and offices of the Church. The book is full of varied 
instruction, and is very suitable for spiritual reading. 

Two new volumes of Holy Lives* have reached us from 
America, one being a reprint of the short lives wherewith we are 
already acquainted of the three Jesuits recently canonized, by 
Fathers Goldie and Sola, S.J., together with a brief account of 
the seven Holy Founders of the Servite Order; the whole 
forming a neat little volume, embellished with pictures of the 
Saints. The companion volume contains the biography of the 
four servants of God who were enrolled in the calendar of the 
Blessed on the occasion of our Holy Father’s Jubilee, namely 
Blessed Clement Hofbauer, Blessed Louis de Montfort, Blessed 
Egidius of St. Joseph, and Blessed Josephine of Beniganim.* 

1 Gleanings from saints and sinners about St. Mary Magdalen. By Father Pius 
Cavanagh, O.P. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

2 The New Saints of 1888. By the Rev. Francis Goldie, S.J., and Rev. Father 
Sola, S.J. 

% Blessed Ones of 1888. Translated from the German of Rev. H. Koneberg, O.S.B. 
New York, &c. : Benziger Bros. 
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The lessons taught by Holy Lives are, as the author remarks, 
delivered in a language intelligible to the most ignorant, and 
are for the glory and edification of all lands, but the example of 
the courage and constancy of the great German Redemptorist 
will be especially valuable to his countrymen at this time when 
they are called upon to battle bravely to preserve the faith. 

Within a year after the issue of the fourth edition of Father 
Lehmkuhl’s Moral Theology, a fifth edition has been called 
for, and the first volume of it is already in our hands. Besides 
one or two minor changes, we notice that a separate index has 
been appended to the first volume, which is, however, not to 
interfere with the general index at the end of the second volume. 
This will be a great convenience to all who use the book, as it 
will render unnecessary the constant use of both volumes to 
any one who desires to find anything in the first. We cannot 
notice this fifth edition without repeating the words of our first 
notice as to the “thoroughness, soundness, and practical useful- 
ness of this new text-book,” and expressing our sincere congra- 
tulations to Father Lehmkuhl on the fulfilment of the prophecy 
on which we ventured that he was “running a winning race 
with all other competitors.” 

Mr. Conder’s Logic of Faith* isan argument for the claims of 
the Church, which starts further back than most of such argu- 
ments. He begins with an excellent summary of the claims of 
faith on the intellect, and then starts his inquiry from God's 
existence. If God exists He must have given us some revelation 
of Himself. If He has given it, it must be found in the Catholic 
Church. This process of argument is worked out with much 
logical force and consistency. On one point he does not seem 
to us quite clear. He says that it is incompatible with God's 
attributes (merciful, just, loving) that He should not reveal 
Himself. This needs a little explanation. It is incompatible 
with God’s attributes that He should have left man utterly 
ignorant of Himself, but a mere natural knowledge, or one such 
as the heathen possess would have been a gift not incompatible 
with the attributes of God, though at the same time the fuller 
Revelation which He has in fact granted, brings out still more 


1 Theologia Moralis, Auctore A. Lehmkuhl, S.J. Vol. I. Ed. Quinta. 


Friburg: Herder. 
2 Gradus ad Fidem, or The Logic of Faith. By René F.Conder. London: 


Catholic Truth Society. 
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clearly the Divine perfections. But Divine and supernatural 
Revelation once granted, the argument proceeds step by step 
with a most convincing logic to show that the Catholic Church 
and none other is the channel of that Revelation to man. 

The contents of Canon Duckett’s pamphlet are well ex- 
plained in the title of Papal Infallibility: what it ts and what 
it is not. He begins by explaining the difference of the Catholic 
and Protestant standpoint, and how the claims of the Popes 
cannot be fairly judged by one who assumes the right of private 
interpretation of Scripture. He then states the Catholic doctrine 
clearly and simply, and in a way that takes away all excuse 
from those who misrepresent it by some ridiculous caricature of 
the teaching of the Church, ending with answers to one or two 
common objections urged by Protestants. We hope that Canon 
Duckett’s pamphlet will be read by all who have misty or mis- 
taken views on this central doctrine of the Catholic Church. 

Messrs. Burns and Oates have just published a second 
edition, or rather a simple reprint, of Father Bowden’s Life 
of Father Faber.2, Those who are already acquainted with this 
excellent book will be glad to have their attention again directed 
to the life and labours of one who did so much to revive in this 
country the true spirit of Catholic devotion; while those who 
have not yet read it will welcome this new edition. We heartily 
recommend to them this interesting and admirable Life. 

Wine countries are notably temperate, these northern lands 
notably the reverse. If God created wine, the devil and his 
friends seem to have invented whisky and the kindred liquors 
which stupefy the dwellers in colder climes. In France and 
Italy to take the pledge would be a needless formality, but not 
so in England, and in Scotland far less. Father Cologan advo- 
cates total abstinence* with prudence and moderation. Would 
to God he could persuade the thousands whom drink ruins, to 
listen to his wholesome counsel ! 

Henri Conscience’s works have always been popular, and the 
cheap form under which an English translation is now being 
issued will bring them within the reach of many readers, Con- 


1 The Papal Infallibility: what it is and what it is not. By the Very Rev. 
Canon Duckett. Norwich : Jarrow and Sons. 

° The Life and Letters of Frederick William Faber, D.D. By John E. Bowden. 
London : Burns and Oates. 

3 Total Abstinence from a Catholic Point of View. By the Rev. W. H. 
Cologan. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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science had in view the enlightenment and instruction of the 
working-classes, and the sketches he draws—taken either from 
history, or the daily life of the Flemish peasant—invariably 
convey some useful. moral lesson. The first of the new series, 
entitled The Happiness of being Rich, and preceded by a life of 
the author, checks the foolish longing of the ignorant for riches 
by depicting the dissensions and vexations, the misery and 
misfortunes which the possession of a large sum of money 
brought to the peaceful home of an Antwerp chimney-sweep. 
The translator has acquitted himself of his task admirably ; we 
would only suggest that by a less literal rendering of some 
Flemish proverbial expressions he would render his work more 
intelligible. 

Burke’s Class-book of Elocution® is intended as a class-book 
for general use. It is published in Ireland, and if the want of 
training to read and speak is felt there, much more in England 
do speakers and preachers need to be educated in this respect. 
Alas for the clumsy gestures, the mumbled words, the harsh 
voice, the indistinct articulation! The book seems a very useful 
and practical one. Many of the selected pieces are new. Some 
of its hints for pronunciation point to its birthplace, e.g., “ Don’t 
say proide for pride ; don’t say eejit for zdiot.” 

Messrs. Benziger Brothers are bringing out their Catholic 
Home Almanack for 1889* in good time. Wise are those who 
take time by the forelock. In addition to the ecclesiastical 
calendar and a variety of useful information, there are added 
stories, poems, illustrations and biographies of notable men still 
living or who have lately passed away. The coloured frontis- 
piece represents a group of saints with their various emblems. 


IIl.— MAGAZINES. 


In the Stismen aus Maria-Laach for October, Father Rieth, 
enlarging on a passage in the Encyclical on Human Liberty, 
shows that the end and aim of Liberalism, like that of 
Rationalism, is to render man independent of God, to the 


1 The Happiness of being Rich. By UHendrick Conscience. London: John 
Hodges, 1888. 

2 Burke’s Class-book of Elocution. Dublin: Weldrick. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co, 


3 Catholic Home Almanack for 1889. New York, &c. : Benziger Brothers, 
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destruction of virtue and morals, since these cannot subsist when 
based only on the consideration of what man owes to himself 
and to his neighbour, passion and interest being more powerful 
factors than self-respect and public opinion. Father Dressel 
contributes the first instalment of a biographical sketch of 
Don Garcia Moreno, the President and Maker of the States 
of Ecuador in South America. The personal acquaintance and 
intercourse which the writer formerly had with the Christian 
hero, who is the subject of this sketch, gives it additional value. 
A page of history not generally known but possessing various 
points of interest is laid before us in the account of the betrothal, 
marriage journey, and coronation in Holyrood of the Danish 
Princess Anna, Consort of James the First. The story of her 
conversion to the Catholic Faith is reserved for a future number. 
Father Schmid speaks with high approval of the new oratorio, 
St. Francis of Assisi, which was performed for the first time 
last August at Malines, and proved a great success. The 
composer has followed closely in Wagner’s footsteps, even to the 
exclusion of the recitative with accompaniment, which as the 
critic observes, might in one scene be employed with advantage. 
The review of Tourgenieff’s works is concluded ; this writer is 
often, though wrongfully, classed with the French novelists of 
the realistic school, on account of his having been the means of 
introducing some of their worst writings into Russia. 

The result of the careful and thorough examination in the 
pages of the Katholik into the difference between the Gospel of 
St. John and those of the other Evangelists, is to prove that no 
historical discrepancy exists between them, much less any 
fundamental and irreconcilable divergence in the record of 
our Lord’s teaching, and the representation of His Personality, 
Human and Divine. It must be remembered that St. John 
wrote thirty years later than the others, and from a different 
standpoint, the Christian religion having then obtained a firmer 
hold and more widespread credence. Dr. Brischar concludes 
his account of the long and painful struggles whereby a Jewish 
convert fought his way into the Church, and at last found peace 
and joy in believing, in the Order then recently founded by 
St. Norbert. Dr. Stédlzle gives the substance of a manuscript of 
the twelfth century he has discovered in the University library 
of Wiirzburg. It consists of a dialogue between a pupil and his 
tutor, and is intended as a guide to the study of the classics. 
The author, a Benedictine monk named Conrad, strongly 
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combats the idea prevailing among many pious monks in the 
middle ages, that the Greek and Roman pagan authors ought to 
be excluded from the schools where Christian youths are 
educated. The essay which treats of the duty of a confessor in 
withholding absolution, gives the circumstances wherein the 
avoidance of occasion of sin is impossible, or at any rate more 
difficult than the avoidance of sin in the occasion: also the 
means of strengthening the soul to resist temptation in dan- 
gerous occasions which are inevitable. The great importance 
of the office of a preacher, the necessity for careful preparation, 
the study of matter and manner, forms the subject of 
another article of practical utility and sound instruction. 

The Civilta Cattolica (920) speaks of the financial complica- 
tions of Italy, and contrasts the recent lavish expenditure in 
the capital with the deplorable destitution of the provinces. It 
warns the people not to trust the illusive promises of the 
Ministry to avert the bankruptcy and ruin to the verge of 
which official extravagance has hurried the country. In the 
same number the extent of Papal jurisdiction in deciding 
matrimonial difficulties between converts and non-Catholics, 
and the circumstances under which the marriage contract is 
dissoluble, are discussed and determined on the authority of 
the best theologians. The essay on Church music is con- 
tinued: its nature, history, and the obstacles in the way of 
reform being considered. The Czvélfa (921) again calls the 
attention of the reader to the vast influence for evil exercised 
by the Freemasons in Italy. The inveterate hatred exhibited 
by this terrible sect against the Christian religion, is said to 
prove its Judaic origin. The great mass of members are dupes, 
deceived by their Jewish leaders, who promise them a future of 
complete emancipation from all laws, human and Divine. What 
the future fate will be of the people upon which God's curse rests 
is unknown ; but we know that the object they have in view— 
the destruction of the Catholic Church—will never be fulfilled. 
The circular letter of the Grand Master is also commented on 
(922). This foolish and inopportune manifesto represents 
Catholicism as an effete and worn-out institution, defeated 
by the progress of time and truth, by the discoveries of science 
and reason. At what time, inquires the C7vz/fd, were unbelief, 
injustice, luxury, avarice more rampant than in this so-called 
era of enlightenment? The Egyptologist will find much 
valuable information as to the history and geography of 
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Egypt in remote ages in the learned researches now carried 
on in the pages of the Czvz/ta,; the testimony of Assyrian 
and other inscriptions being compared with the biblical 
record of events and places. The article on Political Economy 
gives the definition of luxury ; the grounds whereon it is to be 
condemned as an abuse, and the means whereby it is to be held 
in check. 

The relations between capital and labour, between employer 
and employed, the great social problem of the day in France as 
well as elsewhere, is discussed in the current number of the 
Etudes from the standpoint of the several and opposing classes 
with much justice and impartiality. The reasons why State 
intervention and protective laws are regarded as a vexatious 
restriction upon liberty and injurious to the interests both of 
capitalist and workman are duly stated ; also the remedies pro- 
posed by liberal economists to correct crying abuses and acknow- 
ledged evils of the present time. It is shown to be the right and 
the duty of Government to maintain social order and protect the 
weaker against the stronger, for the working man is the weaker, 
nor can he appeal to the humanity of his employer in these days 
when the latter so frequently is not an individual but a company, 
not a man actuated by right principle, but a machine urged on 
by active competition. Another article gives an account of the 
Society of the Blessed Sacrament, an association composed of 
ecclesiastics and laymen, mostly illustrious by birth, position, 
and virtue, formed in Paris during the troublous days of the 
Fronde to promote piety and prevent evil. Father Gaillard 
concludes his essay on the True Portraiture of our Lord. Passing 
from the first efforts of early Christian art, he notices some of 
the most celebrated representations of the Saviour by modern 
and contemporary painters. Much attention has of late years 
been directed to the life and doctrines of Buddha, which by some 
writers are placed on a par with, if not exalted above the history 
and teaching of Christ. The ignorant and absurd attempt of 
M. Burnouf, writing in the Revue des Deux Mondes, to prove that 
Christianity is derived from the Sacred Books of the East, is the 
degenerate offspring in fact of Buddhism, finds exposure in the 
pages of the Etudes. , 
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